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DON JUAN, CANTOS XII, XIII, and XIV. 


HavinG none of that aristocracy about 
us which estimates things according to 
their price or rarity, we confess that 
three cantos of Don Juan are more wel- 
come tous when they cost but a shilling, 
than when they are not to be had for 
less than a guinea and a half, provided 
always, as the lawyers have it, the ma- 
terials are as good. Indeed, we scarce- 
ly think it quite fair to expect even 
Lord Byron should give a canto of the 
same quantity and quality for a groat, 
that he did for halfa guinea, though we 
should not be surprised to learn that the 
fourpenny cantos have been the most 
lucrative, since small gain fills a heavy 
purse, as poor Richard says. 

Some persons more sagacious than 
others, at least in their own estimation, 
think that Lord Byron has formed a re- 
gular and settled plan for undermining 
the Christian religion, and corrupting 
public morals ; and that, in order to do 
this more effectually, he publishes his 
baneful productions at the lowest price 
possible. Now we, who believe that 
his lordship never formed a regular plan 
for any thing, not even for a tragedy, 
and who have seen how he was de- 
prived of all protection to his property, 
by the refusal of the Court of Chancery 
to grant an injunction against pirating 
it, conceive that his Lordship sells cheap, 


in order to secure a monopoly ; so cheap | 


indeed, that those, who steal his articles, 
ready made, cannot, like the besom- 
maker, undersell him. 

As to the immorality of Lord Byron, 
we suspect it arises rather from thought- 
lessness, than design; and that, if he 
could say as smart things in favour of 
religion and morality, as he sometimes 
Says against them, he would not hesi- 
tate to do it. In one thing we do be- 


lieve he acts from principle,—that of 
exhibiting, on all occasions, a hatred of 
tyranny, wherever, or by whomsoever it 
may be exercised. His lordship is also 
very violent in his political enmities, 
moreso, we conceive, than in his personal 
Ones; for we all recollect how he has 








praised and censured his personal friends; 
a species of conduct which certainly 
says little for his lordship’s consistency : 
but, why talk of what Lord Byron 1s, 
when every reader, from the Land's End 
to John o’ Groat’s house, knows his lord- 
ship as well as we do. 

It will perhaps be recollected that, in 
concluding the eleventh canto, Lord 
Byron intimated his intention of bring- 
ing Don Juan to London; and we know 
some hoped, and others feared, that his 
lordship would avail himself of his 
knowledge of the fashionable world, to 
unmask some of its follies or sins. His 
lordship has, however, been very deli- 
cate in this respect ; and, although he 
has really brought the amorous Don to 
London, yet he has not far overstepped 
the modesty of nature. The twelfth 
canto opens with an invocation to gold, 


and a defence of misers :— 
‘ Why call the miser miserable? as 
I said before: the frugal Hf is his, 
Which in a saint or cynic ever was 
The theme of praise: a hermit would not 
miss 
Canonization for the self-same cause, 
And wherefore blame gaunt wealth’s austeri- 
ties? 
Because, you'll say, nought calls for such a 
trial ;— 
Then there’s more merit in bis self-denial. 
‘He is your only pvet ;—passion, pure 
And sparkiing on from heap to heap, dis- 
plays, 
Possess’d, the ore, of which mere hopes allure 
Nations atbwart tlie deep: the goiden rays 
Flash up in ingots from the mine obscure 5 
On him the diamond pours its brilliant 
blaze ; 
While the mild emeraid’s beam shades down 
the dies 
Of other stones, to soothe the miser’s eyes.’ 
The adventures of the Don are pre- 
faced by a declaration that his lordship 
will be as serious, as if he had for in- 
diters Wilberforce or Malthus, The 
Don arrives in London, with his young 
charge Leila, the orphan he had saved. 
There was a general competition who 
should bring the child up, among— 
‘Sixteen dowagers, ten unwed she sages, 
Whose tale belongs to ‘* Hallam’s 
Ages.” 


His Lordship inveizhs against the 
trading in love, carried on by the mo- 





ladies of fortunes, and calls fashionable 


parties— 
‘ The Smithfield show 
Of vestals brought into the marriage mart.’ 


The whole of the first canto is very 
prosing, except now and then, where 
there is a touch of sensuality. We need 
not remind our readers, that Lord Byron 
is, generally speaking, the hero of his 
own tale; and that Don Juan’s intro- 
duction to London is about the time of 
his lordship’s coming of age and mixing 
in society is evident, from many cir- 
cumstances in the poem, one in parti- 
cular, where he speaks of Juan being 
introduced to Parliament, when he 

‘Stood at times behind the throne, 
But Grey was not arrived and Chatham gone.’ 

The two next stanzas display an ho- 
nesty toward his present Majesty which 
would scarcely be looked for in his lord- 
ship. Speaking of Don Juan, he says,— 
‘He saw, however, at the closing session, 

That noble sight, when really free the nation, 
A king in constitutional possession 

Of such a throne as is the proudest station, 
Though despots know it not—till the progres- 

sion 

Of freedom shall complete their education. 


*Tis not mere splendour makes the show avgust 
To eye or heart—it is the people’s trust. 
‘There too he saw (whate’er he may be now,) 

A prince, the prince of princes, at the ime 
With fascination in his very bow, 

And full of promise, as the spring of prime. 
Though royalty was written on his brow, 

He liad then the grace too, rare in every 

clime, 
Of being, without alloy of fop or heau, 
A finished gentleman from top to toe.’ 

The thirteenth canto begins by a ses 
cond declaration that the poet will be 
serious, and he might have added dull ; 
for, with the exception of now and then 
a good stanza, the canto, God knows, 1s 
duil enough. ‘There is more truth in 
the following observation, on the conse- 
quences of * Don Quixote’ than is perhaps 
generally imagined :— 





‘Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away ; 
A single laugh demolished the nght arm 
Of his own country ;—seldom since that day 
Has Spain had heroes. While Romance 
could charm, 





Middle 


| Tbe world gave ground before her bright array; 
And therefore have his volumes done such 

harm, _ 

| That all their glory, as a composition, 


thers, aunts, and guardians, of young | Was dearly purchased by his land's perdition.’ 


V.—49. 
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We should not follow Don Juan 
through all his adventures, if he had 
many, for this would be dangerous; 
but there 1s no harm in tracing him to 
the country mansion of an English peer, 
from the description of which we select 
a few passages, — 

‘The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved: the cloisters still were 

stable, 

The cells too and refectory, I ween: 
An exquisite smal! chapel had been able, 

Still unimpai’d, to decorate the scene ; 
The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk, 
And spoke more of the baron than the monk. 


— 





_— ee 





— ---- 


‘ Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, 
join’d 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 
Might shock a connoisseur; but when com- 
bined, : 
Form'd a whole which, irregular in parts, 
Yet left a grand impression on the mind, 
At least of those whose eyes are in their 
hearts 
We gaze upon a giant for his stature, 
Nor judge at first if all be true to Nature. 
‘Steel Barons, molten the next generation 
To silken rows of gay and garte:’d earls, 
G,anced from the walls in goodly preservation : 
,And Lady Marys blooming into girls, 
W th fair long locks, had also kept their sta- 
~ tion: 
And countesses mature in robes and pearls : 
Also some beauties of Sir Peter Lely, 
Whose drapery hints we may admire them 
freely. 
‘ Jucges in very formidable ermine 
Were there, with brows that did not much 
invite 
The accused to think their lordships would de- 
termine 
His cause by leaning much from might to 
right: 
Bishops, who had not left a single sermon ; 
Attorneys-general, awful to the sight, 
As hinting more (unless our judgments warp 
us) 
Of the “ Star Chamber” than of ** Habeas Cor- 
pus.” 


* Generals, some all in armour, of the old 
And iron time, ere Lead had ta’en the lead 

Others in wigs of Marlborough’s martial fold, 
Huger than twelve of our degenerate breed : 

Lordlings, with staves of white or keys of gold: 
Nimrods, whose canvass scarce contain’d the 


> 


steed ; 
And here and there some stern high patriot 
stood, 


Who could not get the place for which he sued 


‘ But ever and anon, to soothe your vision, 
Fatigued with these hereditary glories, 
There rose a Carlo Dolce or a Titian, 
Or wilder group of savage Salvatore’s : 
Here danced Albano’s boy, and here the sea 


shone 
In Vernet’s ocean lights; and there the sto- 
ries 


Of martyrs awed, as Spagnoletto tainted 
His brush witi all the blood of all the sainted. 
‘Here sweetly spread a landscape of Lorraine ; 
There Kembrandt made his darkness equal 
light, 
Or gloomy Caravaggio’s gloomier stain 
Bronzed o’er some lean and stoic Anchor- 
ite :— 





| 


| 
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Butlo! a Teniers woos, and not in vain, 
Your eyes to revel in a livelier sight: 
His bell-mouthed goblet makes me feel quite 
Danish 
Or Dutch with thirst—What oh! 
Rhenish. 


a flask of 


‘Oh, reader! If that thou canst read,—and 
know, 
Tis not enough to spell, or even to read, 
To constitute a reader; there must go 
Virtues of which both you and I have need, 
Firstly, begin with the beginning—(though 
That clause is hard 5) and secondly, proceed ; 
Thirdly, commence not with the end—or, sin- 
ning 
In this sort, end at least with the beginning, 

‘ But, reader, thou hast patient been of late, 
While I, without remorse of rhyme or fear, 
Have built and laid out ground at such a rate, 
Dan Phoebus takes me for an auctioneer. 

That poets were so from their earliest date, 
By Homer’s * Catalogue of Ships” is clear; 

But a mere modern must be moderate— 

I spare you then the furniture and plate. 


‘The mellow autunin came, and with it came 

The promised party, to enjoy its sweets. 

The corn is cut, the manor full of game ; 
The pointer ranges, and the sportsman beats 
In russet jacket:—lynx-like is his aim, 
Full grows his bag, and wonderful his feats. 
Ab, nut-brown partridges! Ah, brilliant phea- 
sants | 

And ah, ye poachers !—’Tis no sport for pea- 
sants, 

€ An English autumn, though it hath no vines 

Blushing with Bacchant coronals along 
The paths, o’er which the far festoon entwines 

The red grape in the sunny lands of song, 
Hath yet a purchased choice of choicest wines ; 

The claret light and the Madeira strong. 
If Britain mourn her bleakness, we can tell her, 
The very best of vineyards is the cellar,’ 

The manner in which our nobles 
spend their time in the country, and 
the ‘ School for Scandal,’ which is found 
every where in the fashionable world, 
occupies some hundred stanzas, when 
it is insinuated that Don Juan had form- 
ed a too intimate attachment to the wife 
of his host: this subject is left ‘to be dis- 


;cussed hereaiter,’ and will, we doubt 


not, be eked out to at least another 
shilline’s worth. One further extract 
we shall make, descriptive of high life: 
‘ Adam exchanged his Paradise for ploughing, 
Eve made up millinery with fig leaves— 
The earliest knowledge from the tree so know- 


ing, 
As far as I know, that in the church re- 
Celves: 


And since that time it need not cost much 


showing 
That many of the ills o’er which man grieves, 
And still more women, spring from not employ- 
> > t a 


Rae 
1g 


| Some hours to make the remnant worth en- 


joying. 


© And hence high life is oft a dreary void, 
A rack of pleasures, where we must invent 
A something wherewithal to be annoy’d. 


=: 


Bards may sing what they please about con- 
fent; 


} 


Contented, when translated, means but cloyed ; wa | be 
‘cantos are written, iney seem to » 


And hence arise the woes of sentiment, 








— 
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Biue devils and blue stockings, and romances 
Keduved to praciice and perform’d like dances. 
‘1 do declare, upon an affidavit, 

Romances I ne’er read like those I have 

seen ; 
Nor, if unto the world I ever gave it, 
Would some believe that such a tale had been, 
But such intent | never had, nor have it; 

Some truths are better kept behind a screen, 

Especially when they would look like lies ; 

{ therefore deal in generalities. 

‘« An oyster may be cross’d in love,”—and 
why? 

Because he mopeth idly in his shell, 

And heaves a lonely subterraqueous sigh, 

Much as a monk may do within his cell : 
And 4 propos of monks, their piety 

With sloth hath found it difficult to dwell; 
Those vegetables of the Catholic creed 
Are apt exceedingly to run to seed 
‘Oh, Wilberforce ! thou man of black renown? 

Whose merit none enough can sing or say, 
Thou hast struck one immense Colossus down, 

Thou moral Washington of Africa! 

But there’s another litle thing, I own, ' 

Which you should perpetrate some summers 

day, 

And set the other halfof earth to rights : 

You have freed the blacks—now pray shut up 
the whites. 

‘Shut up the bald-coot bully Alexander}; 

Ship off the holy three to Senegal ; 

Teach them that “sauce for goose is sauce for 
gander,” 
° . - > 

And ask them how (¢hey like to be in thrall! 
Shut up each high heroic Salamander, 

Who eats fire gratis (since the pay’s but 

small) 5 . 
Shut up—no, no¢ the king, but the pavilion, 
Or else ’twill cost us all another million. 
‘Shut up the world at large, let Bedlam out; 

And you will be perhaps surprised to find 
All things pursue exactly the same route, 

As now with those of soi-disant sound mind. 
This I could prove beyond a single doubt, 

Were there a jot of sense among mankind; 
But till that point @’appui is found, alas 
Like Archimedes, I leave earth as twas. 

We have riow selected a few of the 
best passages in the last three cantos of 
‘Don Juan,’ which exhibit a sad falling 
off even in that long-declining poem. 
Here isa poem spun out to more than 
three hundred stanzas, without story, 
incident, humour, or satire, and which 
cives but the slightest scintillations of 
the poetic talent of the noble bard. 
Lord Byron was once ¢a fellow of infi- 

. . : Cc. " ae 
nite jest, of most excellent fancy ; but 
where are now his gibes, his gambols, 
his songs, and dashes of merriment, that 
were wont to set the table im a roar. 
Not one now to mock his own grinning, 
quite chapfallen. 

His lordship, if Byron indeed can 
have written such a poem, tells us that 
he willextend it to a hundred cantos ; 
and, if the public find money and pati- 
ence, we do not doubt it, for there can 
certainly be no difficulty in carrying 1 
to any length in the way the last three 
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the productions of a man of genius be- 

tween sleeping and waking, or perhaps 

have been written apainst time for a 

wager, OF as an experiment to see how 

far his lordship’s popularity could co- 
ver the sins of poetry. The experi- 
ment may be made too often, if it 
has not already been done. In one 
thing, however, ‘ Don Juan’ improves, if 
it degeneates in poetic merit. It is 
less vulgar and less licentious than 
some previous cantos have heen, thoug! 
there are passages in the last three 
which are offensive to morality and 
sood taste; but, had the author never 
sinned more deeply, his poetic guilt 
would not be very heavy. 

———-+< >) 

Herwald de Wake ; or, The Two Apos- 
tites. A Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. 
»p. 802. London, 1823. 

THIS 1s indeed a novel-writing age, and 

scarcely a week clapses without our 

having to notice some new work of fic- 
tion: but novels are not merely in- 
ereased in number, they are decidedly 
improved in quality; so much so, that 
the common-place trash, which so long 
monopolized the shelves of the circu- 
lating iibrary, is now scarcely thought 
of, seldom read, and never bought, ex- 
cept by the proprietors of the libraries; 
and it is only on the strength of ans 
heing six hundred copies of every book 
got rid off, by this means, that they are 
printed. 

The works of fiction of the present 
age are frequently founded on_ histori- 
cal facts, in imitation of the author of 
‘Waverley,’ who, if novel-writing isa 
sin, has much to answer for, since he 
has not only excited an active cmula- 
tion among novel-writers, but las him- 
self laboured more abundantly than them 
all, 

Herwald de Wake is an historical ro- 
mance, which, if not of the highest or- 
der, m ay fairly be admitted to hold 
an honourable place, even among the 


ee 
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many exceilent works of this class, 
which have lately hohoconel ared. The story, 
though complicated and irregular, pos- 


— a varied but continued interest, 
nd many of the scenes are full of pa- 
ice The style, too, is good, excelling 
rather in narrative than & ‘scription, 
though many of the characters are weil 
drawn. 

The scene of the romance is, 1n the 
first place, in England, towards the close 
of the eleventh ceatury. Lord Randolf, 
the descendant of a Norman, who had 
arrived with William the First in 
had rendered himself obnox- 


ee 


| 
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tion to his Saxon retainers. Others 
of the great chiefs SV mpathize with him, 
particularly Roger, Earl of Hereford: 
they, in order to strengthen themselves 
against the despotism of the king, agree 
toa family alliance. It was agreed that 
Randolf should be united to Emmeline, 
the daughter of Roger ; and, though the 
king wanted to prevent the marriage, 
it was celebrated in Norwich Castle. 
Knowing that they had passed the ru- 
bicon, the p arties pledged themselves 
over the nuptial banquet to take up 
arms against the usurper, and restore 
the Saxon dynasty. The attempt failed : 
Randolf fled to his castle of ‘Dole, in 
Normandy, leaving his wife, Emmeline, 
orders to defend Norwich Castle to the 
last extremity, or till the Danish suc- 
cours should arrive. This she had done 
against all the forces dispatched by the 
king, when Lord Randolf, and his com- 
panion Herwald, a noble Saxon, who 


had lone maintamed himseifin the Isle of 


ily, determine on making an attempt to 
relieve her. ‘They arrive in disguise ia 
the neigh bourhood of Norwich Castle, 


and are entertained at the Benedictine 
Priory, attached to St. Catherine’s 
Chanel, beyond Monkhold Heath. 


1 

. they meet with Walter of Pictra 
Mala, a subject of the papal states, who 
was in the disguise of a palmer. Ralph 
Bigod, who besieged Norwich Castle, 
had demanded Lord Randolf’s daughter 
in-law, ida, (pre-engaged to Herwald), 
for his nephew, vacanel, as the terms 
of a treaty. A conference was held, 
when it was determined that Lord iian- 
dolf should remain at the Hospitium, 
while Herwaid, attended by Anselm, a 
monk, should obtain access to the cas- 
tle, and appiize the ear] 
beme in the vicinity of thi —that 
he disay Opro ved of the match between 
Ada and Pilon el, and that Randolf ex. 
pected a fleet from Denmcerx to arrive 
in the mouth of the Thames. The 
haughty Emmeline treats them as 
postors, determines to eive 


onary 
cvonel, 
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Pavanel; and her husband, Lord Ran- 
doif, who has been carried from the 
priory to the casile, 1s confined in a 
cell, Herwaid, through the direc- 
tions of Cuthbert, hy ster, who acts 
as a page to Ada;—and here we are in- 
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(he wronged ve? 


"| Herwald, 


wald say, ‘ our p! ; too many cha- 
racters already,’—2 nd we micht add, too 
many incidents for us to de t au and | 
therefore, imitating : - e dramatists 5 who 
will not let out the plot unti ' a re half 





price has come in, we shall not attemp* 
to unravel the story of Herwald de Wakes 
and thus deprive the novel-reader of 
half his pleasure, that of being in happy 
iznorance of the course of events, or 
their results, except as they unfold 
themselves in the work itself. We may, 
however, premise, that the scene of the 
novel is transferred from England to the 
Holy Land, where Herwald, in revenge 
for his wrongs by the Normans, in the 
latter country, joins the Emperor of 
Constantinople against the Normans 
under Guiscard. Here we have new 
actors, new scenes, and new adventures; 
so full, indeed, is this romance of inci- 
dent, that almost each would 
seem to furnish materials for a whole 
novel. ‘the author's genius ts too er- 
ratic, and, when it can be brought within 
better keeping, it wil! produce works of 
higher merit than *‘ Herwa!d de Wake,’ 
which, however, displays considerabie 
talent. 

But one word on the sequel of the 
story. Herwald, an outcast from his 
home and robbed of his love, abandon, 
himself to sensuality and crime; he 
turns apostate, and 1s engaged in war 

ainst the Christians, when Randolfr 
who bad procured him the restoration 
of his family estate and honours, sets 
out with Ada andthe friar Anselm on 
a pilgrimage to find him. They are 
taken prisoners and ca rrried before Her- 
wald, who had been ‘appr yiated Prince of 
L, ebanon, and we select the interview as 
a specimen of the author’s talents :— 

‘“ God of heaven! protect me from the 
utter madness !”’ exclarmed 
Herwald, Tsay, kill me 

rather than your taunts. 


with your scimitar, ’ 
} 

[In vain you deny yours self. A love such as 

/ 


have by rae vou throu: oh sO Many Gis asters, 
is not to be cheated by the poor delusi yn of 
amask gr a disguise. Turn notaw ay. I 
the dark gy! listening of yon satrap’s eye, 
as be deaws the dragzer from his cirdle yond 
see, and hail it! Wear, rulhan, while I 
again repeat the name of Herw; ald to your 
lord. Let the slave strike, if it be th y will. 
Give the heroic sign! Strike—here— here 
—this guilty heart, which, spite of the ana- 
thema of God’s servants, and spite of your 
cruelty and wrongs, dares to 
anathematized, pray 
I have lived too long to 
Alas! how long the 
misery! But 
icnd—your 
this tiend-like 


chapter 


desperation of 
Ada. ‘** tlerwald, 


sec 


chains and 
throb yet for the 
for the oppressor. 
at | now see. 
can 


ana 
auGa 


see wi 
miseralle survive their 
why should my s1 
onee valued friead 
rave ”” 
« Plead not for me, Ada de Valery,” 
said Randolf. “I sue us yt for his mercy— 
h rpe not for his justice. 
‘What if vou have been wronged—has 
e? have 1? has Walter? O 


lamented Herwald!” she said, 
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clinging to his knees, “ cast the foul fiend of 
vengeance and ofeakey behind ye, and be 
yourself, Alas! alas! when fortune, tired 
of enmity, seemed zealous to do thee jusuce 
—that was the noment you chose to wrong 

yourself beyond hope. When your name 
was honoured—your patrimony restored— 
your enemies humbled or de: .d—your 
friends, as if by miracle, redeemed from a 
prison which almost might be called a 
tomb - 

«** Stay one moment,” interrupted Tler- 
wald, no longer disguising his real character. 
* Let me understand what you are saying. 
Has justice at length been done ?? 

‘* You are restored to your famuly estate 
and bonne by public decree,” rejoined 
Ansel, “through the mfluence of this good 
baron tt mndoll, with the present king, And 
it w as to scek you, a search he h: is long pur- 
sued, and only lately given up in despair, 
that he and Ada have explored the east,’ 

** Que question more,” returned [er- 
wald, “that [ may taste the consummated 
bitterness of my cup. Let me feel both 
point and edge of the destroying knife. 
l'ave you been free, Lady Ada, trom all ma- 
trimonial ties from the death of Pagane! ?” 

‘Ada made no reply; but, with her bright 
disordered tresses concealing her face, she 
wept tears upon the sandalled fect of the fic- 
titious dervise,— 

ne “ As fast as does the Arabian palm 

Its medicinal dew.” 

*« Whv should I now disguise the truth, 
through false and misplaced delicacy ? r ° said 
the baron. ‘“ Ada, before my restoration 
to liberty, had vowed, after her forced 
marriage was abrogated by the death of 
the violent Paganel, to redeem the faith 
she had pledged to you, or devote her- 
selfto God. What need of words? Your 
death was reported and believed, and her 
noviciate garb is a pledge of her sincerity.’ 

‘Herwald groaned deeply, and silently 
leaning against the pillar which supported 
the awning of the tent, remained visibly in 
a long and terrible struggle with himself; 
while “Ada, whom he attempted not to shake 
off, still clung to his knees. 

** No!” he said, at length,—“ it cannot 
be; there is no returning. I have escaped 
from the din of human society; but the 
eternal coil of wrong done, and wrong to be 
revenged, clingsto me. There are too many 
powerful Tinks j in the remnant of my broken 
chain, that drags me down.” 

‘« The gate of heaven, my son,” 
rupted Anselin, ‘fis always open to the re- 
pentant. lf you were criminal in that ill- 
fated assignation, which my presence, per- 
haps, prevented from Leing more so, yet 
Payanel perished justly, in a cowardly at- 
tempt to assassinate you by numbers, 
world has lony absolved you. from 
charge. 
your own self-accusation. Return to the 
forgiving bosom of the church, and renounce 
the unchristian spirit of revenge, which first 
seduced you, and now 
with useless, if not p cnitent, regrets.’ 

*“ Quit the demons,” said Randolf, 
which have darkened the light of your 


inter- 


ac 





The | 
this | 
It remains to absolve yourself from | 


| phat, through which the silver Kedron wan- 


against the brazen gates of St. Salvador, now 


(starting, “that my way (whithersoever it 
t leads avails not to know) is irreparabl$ 


blights your years | 


give orders for your 


judgment, benighted your inclinations, and | 


cor rupted the healthy tone of your senti- | 
ments,—these accursed sectarians, who wor- 
ship evil for their god. Let them vo back 
to their diabolical crew, who are their fittest 
co-mates, But you, Herwald, I implore 
you—go hence with us.’ 

‘Tt is your better genius,” added An- 
selm, “‘ while you are yet suspended be- 
tween heaven and hell, pleads through us, 
and calls on you to choose this day. ‘Tread 
under foot a diadem ensanguined with the 
blood of the saints. Renounce the evil 
God, who, with a chalice stolen from Faith’s 
altar, collects his acolytes from the dark 
abyss ; whose prayers are cuises; whose 
baptism is fire; whose sacrament is car- 
nage ; whose law is written with a pen of 
iron on a marble heart.” 

‘“ He melts—he relents,” exclaimed 
Ada, embracing his hand, as he removed his 
mask—* he is won! My heart assured me 
that the spots which envious rancour fan- 
cied to descry in the orb of my idolatry, 
were but as shadows thrown upon its face 
by human imperfection, and not embodied 
with it. Oh, Herwald! you are once more 
yourself,” 

‘At that moment, a tremendous shout of 
triumph burst from the camp of the.confe- 
derated mountaineers, and dispersed the 
deep abstraction of their chief. A crowd of 
Emirs rushed into the tent, and with barba- 
rous cries of joy, as they fell prostrate, 
pointed to the east. 

‘ Herwald/rent asunder the awning of the 
tent in that direction, and displayed a 
sublime and appalling object. An intense 
light revealed the lineaments of the country, 
from the hill of Bethlehem to the giant 
olive-trees of Mount Gethsemane and the 
three summits of Mount Olivet. Jerusalem, 
from foot to pinnacle, from the misty dells 
of Siloa’s fountain to the rugged summit of 
Mount Caly ary—fr om the vale of Jehosha- 


%? 


ders, to the topmost battlements of her mag- 
nificent Acropolis, on Mount Moriah, was 
reddened with the crimson reflection of the 
conflagration which was devouring her 
streets—now flashing on the white parapet 
of the Armenian convent, now blazing 


climbing the golden dome of the holy sepul- 
chre, and anon rushing in long fiery pen- 
dants from her walls, where the banners 
and strange head-dresses of the assassins 
| appeared darkly relieved on the glowing 
| back-ground of the inflamed sky. 

‘* Behold the evidence,” said Herwald, 


chosen. I meant not to harm you, from the 
first glimpse [ obtaineu, with yearuing heart, 
of your strangely-congregeted company. 
But we cannot associate, no more than water 
can with tire. The boldest prow on the 
ocean of lite bas a port, but there are wan- 
derers through eternity, whose bark is never 
to be anchored. Farewell, Ada! forget one 
whom it is bootless to remember. I will 
safe conduct. Go in 
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‘So saying, he rushed out of the tent; 
and the decaeenbite but emancipated tra- 
vellers pursued their way to Jaffa.’ 

Herwald forms an attachment to The- 
odora, the sister of the Emperor Andro- 
nicus, whom he kills on a jealous sus- 
picion ; he learns her innocence from 
his sister Hermonild, the Cuthbert of 
Ada; she had been married to Andro- 
nicus, who is deposed, and a captive in 
the Hippodrome. He is bound to the 
stake, insulted, and treated with ever 
cruelty, and prays for death, when Her- 
wald gives the signal, and three hundred 
arrows release his spirit as well as that 
of Hermonild, who throws herself before 
him. Herwald kills himself, and Ada, 
who is present, dies on the spot of a 
broken heart. 

We have been involuntarily le? to 
give more of the story of this romance 
than its improbability would, on maturer 
re lection, warrant; butitis nosmall proof 
of the merit of a work of this sort when 
a reviewer forgets his calling in the in- 
terest of the story. This we confess 
has been the case with us in the romance 
of *‘ Herwald de Wake,’ and though it 
is by no means free from faults, yet we 
suspect most readers will be like our- 
selves, and not stop to point them out. 
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The Pilgrim’s Tale: a Poem. By 
CHARLES LOCKHART. 8vo. pp. 
140. London, 1823. 


WERE we permitted to pass sentence on 
the poetasters of the present day, we 
could not, in mercy, condemn them to 
a severer punishment than to read each 
other’s works. One annoys us with a 
rhyming narrative of his own life, 
which, how interesting soever it may be 
to himself, 1s extremely tedious to his 
readers; another, in his title-page, 
seems to promise something amusing, 
and cheats us into the perusal of a thou- 
sand sleepy reflections. Here is a 
poem, ‘The Pilgrim's Tale,’ sinning 
against every law of epic poetry, impro- 
bable in its incidents, inflated in its dic- 
tion, and extravagant in its characters, 
but of which it is no small recommen- 
dation to say, that we have been able to 
read it through. After having been af- 
flicted with stories from Boccacio, tor- 
tured into English metre ; historical facts 
altered to poetical convenience; and 
egotistical descriptions, concerning 


‘blighted hopes’ and ‘ breaking hearts,’ 
from people of whom nobody emines 
knows or wishes to know any thing it 
is some consolation to find a van in 
which the author has trusted entirely to 
inven‘ion, and who, even in his absur- 





peace ! My piass-word is--‘ The gift of God,’” 


| dities, presents us with something news 
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The poem begins with a description 
of Don Real, an old Spanish noble, and 
his daughter— 





‘a very pretty girl, 
With blushing cheeks and archness in her 
eye; 
And silky locks, with love in every curl; 

And always smiling so, she scarce knew why ; 
You couldn’t view her rosy mouth a minute, 
And not perceive the pretty pearls within it,’ 

Her father, it seems, was proud of 
his pure ancestry, and determined to 
have a son-in-law, however hideous, of 
unsullied family :— 

* Scorning the fairest if of blood begot ill, 
He judged the wine, nor cared how rough the 
bottle.’ 


Therefore, selected Don Griné, who 
is not exactly adapted to a _ lady’s 


choice :— 
‘Don Griné was once young, but, not so, now, 

Age, wealth, and honour, had come on toge- 

ther; 
His glory was three scars upon his brow, 

His nose, eye, ears, and one leg, gone—but 

whether 
Young Donna Nina thought the hero equal 
To one less hacked about, is in our sequel. 
‘In honour’s cause he faced his country’s foes, 

And lost an eye among their outer works ; 
Then, in the holy wars, he lost his nose, 

His eais and his left leg among the Turks— 
Returning laurel-crowned, his country’s pigeon, 
Duped by the dice of glory and religion.’ 

The young lady expresses some ab- 
horrence of this hero, all covered with 
glory, and her father proposes the alter- 


native—-a convent,— 
‘ Knowing her not enamoured of a cloister, 
To live, unwed, in one place, like an oyster.’ 
While they are all in the garden, 
‘one fair day,’ mutually obstinate, and 
consequently dull, the garden door 
opens and a pilgrim enters, who, on the 
promise of a dinner from Don Real, in- 
dulges the old man’s partiality for a ro- 
mance, by a long story in heroics, en- 
titled *‘ Leranzor,’ founded on the dis- 
grace attached by Spaniards to those 
who have Moorish blood in their family. 
The complexity of the plot cannot be 
unravelled in a few lines, therefore we 
shall content ourselves with saying, 
that Leranzor, a vindictive Moor, be- 
lieving that the friends Altamira and 
Monterey have murdered his two chil- 
dren, dedicates himself, in his fatherly | 
love, to the immolation of them and | 
theirs. He begins his merciful course 
by poisoning Altamira’s wife, who, in 
her dying agonies, draws her death-cold 
hand over her murderer's eyes, his con- 
Science perpetuates the feeling, and he 
is constantly haunted by a dead hand 
crawling over his optics. Nevertheless, 





he proceeds, on his magnificent scale 
of slaughter, to assassinate Monterey, 


whose blood gushes over his shrinking | 


skin, and for ¢ ever— 


cannot give a better 





‘ appears to flow 
Across his hand, as then, lukewarm and slow.’ 
Every victim ‘loads him with some 
unearthly 111;’ Altamira’s— 
‘Starting eyes that shew broad blood-shot rings 
Of glaring white around them, and their strings 
Strained to the gaze of wonder and despair, — 
are perpetually before him, in the shape 
of two blue luminous balls. But we 
catalogue of his 
imaginary horrors, than by inserting his 
last dying speech :— 
‘Spare, spare, ye viewless torturers! Oh, spare 
My last brief moments sacred to despair! 
Her hand is on my eyes—lis blood us fresh, 
As warm as when first shed, creeps o’er my 
flesh ! 
The eyes of Altamira glaring, shine 
Triumphant, that for his I’ve murdered mine! 
Lara, thy shriek still echoes in mine ear! 
And as the spectres of the slain appear, 
The latest curse that turns my blood to gall, 
Sondro, thy scornful laugh rings o’er them all! 
The author seems to have intended 
his poem to be an indirect satire on the 
extravagant poetry of the present day ; 
all the characters are killed, and the 
tale is supposed to be the confession of 
a villain, named Sondro, writhing on the 
rack in the dungeons of the holy office. 
Incest, adultery, murder, and parri- 
cide, go hand in hand; yet the execu- 
tion is clever, and the author must pos- 
sess considerable variety of talent. ‘The 
introductory stanzas are witty and amus- 
ing, and there are many specimens of 
beautiful versification, which we have 
not room to extract. —The following se- 
renade is pretty :— 
‘Oh, lady, there’s a fairy spell 
In thy mild beauty’s azure eye, 
Whose lucid charm beguiles, too well, 
The parting tear and absent sigh! 
‘ And there’s a magic in thy smile, 
Enchanting those who most would 


Its gentle fascination—while 
It binds the heart thine eyes have won! 


shun 


‘l’ve seen those sylphs of love and light, 
That o’er the minstrel’s vision flee, 
And all their forms of fancy bright, 
And blissful beauty blend in thee! 


‘Oh, lady, shrink not, all I own 

Is poesy’s imagined theme ; 
Or falsely deem, my love's alone 

The fleeting wish of passion’s dream! 
‘ But ob, believe, tis like yon star, 

That shines for ever bright above thee ; 
Pure as its beams my feelings are, 

And lasting as its light I'll love thee 

We have only room for one extract 
more, and, therefore, we shall select a 
song, which exhibits a favourable spe- 
cimen of the author’s talents :— 
‘I ask not for age if my breast must grow 

colder, 
If passion decline or love’s transport expire ; 


| Oh, who would live—live—if the heart, grow- 


| 


ing older, 
Lose spark after spark, of its youth's fervid 


fire ' 


‘I hate the dull torch that keeps moulder- 
ing on, 

Yet ne’er sends its spirited radiance on high ; 
If 1 cannot, for ever, be bright like the sun, 

Let my life, like the ligutning, be brilliant 

and die! 
‘Away with the dieamers, 
cerning 

In Deligut’s 

adieu ! 
Let my life pass in pleasure, hike perfume while 
burning, 

When the flame, though consuming, yet 

sweetens it too.’ 

We take our leave of the author, re- 
commending him to renounce his de- 
cidedly bad taste for the horrible, and 
o'fer us something of a more pleasing 
character, which, from various passages 
in the poem, he seems so well able to 


produce. 


who, danger dis- 


beamy bowers, ever bid them 
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Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 
Parts ‘) to 12. 4to. 

We have so often had occasion to speak 
of the great labour, research, and acute- 
bess display ed by Mr. Fosbroke, in his 
‘Encyclopedia of Antiquities,’ that we 
feel at a loss even to vary the terms of 
our praise. With the object, plan, and 
manner in which the work is ‘conducted, 
our readers are already fully acquainted: 
and, although to some it may seem 
merely a work for an antiquary, yet 
they may rest assured, that the intor- 
mation it contains, on a variety of sub- 
ject, is such as no person of moderate 
education, who does not wish to appear 
more whorant than his neighbours, 
ought to be without. The four parts 
now published contain the origin and 
antiquity of almost every article cone 
nected with furniture, utensils, mechani- 
cals, manufactures, trades, &c. It ts 
embellished with seversl engravings of 
architecture, &c. One plate exhibits 
fac-similes of writing, from the time of 
William I. to Rdwaed ill. ; a second, 
the Greek and Latin alphabets ; another 
a collection of the northern alphabets ; 
and a fourth the alphabets of the Irish 
and French. A fifth contains Ames’s 
collection of the rebuses and other 
devices of our old English printers. 

As the work proceeds, it increases 
in general interest, and we doubt not 
that in the few extracts we make we 
shall prove, that even awork on an- 
tiquities s may furnish amusement as well 
as instruction. In complhment to our 
naval supremacy, we begin with a few 
particulars respecting ships. 

‘Ships were provisioned in the Danish 
and Norman @wra, with corn, and ba- 
con, for two years, th bread, wine, 
cows, Calves, salt-meat, m the 14th century, 
by letters patent and ship-money, which 
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imposed by Edward III. occurs in Pletarch. a 
fretelrt, | 


Shin’s-c/erks to enter these, the 
goods, &c. are mentioned by Festus, Plau- 
tus, Fustathius, and Du Cange. We find 
ships with silken streamers, flags at the mast- 
head for a signal, guide, a tmp ath 
royal stu aaa hoisted 
painted white, white with ared cross through 
the whole; those of lords amazingly orna- 
mented and eilding, b lazon nry 
of their arms, there, and on the sails and 
flags, the masts painted from top to bottom, 
fine gold, 
within 
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lord be 


with the —ship 


with pamting 


sheets of 
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and on each target lisewise 
‘ith asmall dlac of the arms, 
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also run ret eit to save the erew: wi 
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with wells and sinks. with 
fortifications built 
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mn hard gales: the 
arried in voyaces, by the pious, some- 
and 
place ; the brunacie; sailors hiehtine 
dark mehi 
pass; vessels, if 
lit for the Navy 3 
so late as 

the upperdeck, but the introduction, ascrib- 
edip other accounts, to the bee 
century t 
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lun. so that all which remains, even to a 
ee.  s i» 
tad Lyya! Ve fi }) served 
| ‘ Pullies.—The Roman Symbolumwas a 
| n ir ow oF inetal, bro 1 Into two 
| of winch was consigned to each 
j contracting party. It was a common me- 
hoof making a tesscra of hospitality. 
| Olaus Wormius has given a representation 
ofthe tallies used bv the ancien it Danes, of 
wiitcheach party kept one. Jobo Fend 
save, a ile o1 talley was a 1 cleft stick, both 
| parts of which were notched, according to 
| the moadvan ed, one re part remain with 
the tor, the other haihacd tana The 
the | xchequer 1S corrupted into 
Celier. Gsiving tallies wasar yal mode of 
P Conerag taper debts Koch OM Suys, that 
Midwa ‘ Ais Cuilccicd llivlit v; Ss Gs wool to 


ereat value. 


A kind of ilies paper was first 


used in France, to prevent forgery and al- 
teration of deeds. St: unps for tuxation were 


ed in Holland in the 17th 
and followed by Spain, Saxony, 
burgh, and Hanover. 

6 Stocks.—The ancients had 
kind of wooden fetters, with whic 
nished criminals end slaves ; 


i oath Geo h \} 'S, 
; Wiel IVE bitsat 


invent century, 
Branden- 
the céppus, a 
th they pu- 
and nervus, a 
two each for 
the arms and Ices, and the nthes for the neck, 
At Pompeii were found stocks, probably 


frame of wor 


‘about four ells long, and so aryrniees that 


ten prisoners might t be chained by the leg, 
each leg, separ itely, by ti e shiiding of a har. 
The barnacles of the mniddle age were of the 
sume kind as stocks, but extended the legs, 
by distances oi the cia according to the 
Stocks were ancientiy moveable, 
and kept in castles, bemg an appendace to 
the inuer gate, even for the detention of pri- 
soners, till they could be conveniently taken 
to prison, 


« 


‘ Tuble-cloth.—The Romans began to co- 
ver the ne with cloths inthe time of the 


oitence. 


emperors. Some were striped with gold 
and purple. Montfaucon adds, that they 
were of linen, sometimes painted or worked 


i 
with gold. D’Arnay says also, that table 
rare In England about the 


linen was very 
chirteenth or fourteenth centuries. [t was 
fortainiy not unusual. The Anclo-Saxons 


called 
pee. We 
even a cloth laid 
poorman, A singular feudal privilege 
wwpenrs la DuCange, that of the lord being 
d to the table-cloth, towel, &c. of the 


dined with a clean cloth; and they 


their successors dra 
of St. Ives, 
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house, where hedined. A father giving ad- 
vice to his son, particularly recommends 
hin, as one means of success In life, to have 
his tatie covered with a clean cloth: and 


there is a complaint made against the monks 

attine before their visitors a dirty one, 
that table-cloths were made tor the 
use of the nobility and opulent 


Que would cost 18/7. Damask 


tables-cloths are ancient. La Brocqnie ere 
thas describes some used abroad. They 
ve (he savs) four feet in diameter, and 
round, having strings attached to them, so 
that they may he drawn up hke a purse. 
When they are used they are spread out, 
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sell for it, from all England by hazel tallies 
and short writings.’ 

‘ Toys.—Vhe children of Rome had vari- 
ous amusements, 28 Comman, ! of armies 
tris —_ is, and especially representations of 
4 jud al process, On e of theit aparts ys VAS 
to on upon their hands (cernuar t). Thos 
had sinall figures of lead, representing gods 
and Bode lesses, similar in principle to the 
ts bon diewx of the French. The Mar. 

O} ‘ier found at Pesaro a small box, 
full of leaden deities, with a number of very 
little sacrificial instruments. They had also 
small altars. In 1749 some simik ir figures, 
which had not been parted since th ey see 
taken from the mould, were found at Sar- 
sina. ‘This collection of toys was called La- 
rarium Puerile. Vie Manducus was an 
ugly puppet used upon the stage and in pub- 
lic games, with which mothers, s says Sueto- 
hius, used to terrify children Ausonius 
mentions pieces of ivory cut into geometri- 
cal figures, which for amusement were put 
together. So in after ages Peacham inen- 


quis 


| tions French cards, the four suites changed 


into maps, and the kings, queens, and knaves 
dressed in the costumes of their several 
countries. Strutt says, when the bow and 
the string were Jaid aside for the gun, which 
was prohibited to children, they used a long 
hollow tube, called a trunk, in which they 
put a small pointed arrow, contrived to fit 
the cavity with great exactness, aud ther 
blowing into the trunk, discharged it. Some- 
tunes peliet ts of clay were used instead of the 
arrows. ‘The trunks were succeeded by pot- 
guns, made with pieces of elder or quills, the 
pellets being thrust into them by a ram-rod. 
They tilted at the Quintain, and rode upon 
the Arundo and Wooden Horse, drawn by 
other boys. ‘The paper- -windmill, he says, 
that he has seen m a painting nearly five 
hundred years old, with this difference only, 
that the sails are square. I think that I 
have seen it upon some classical marbles. 
© Umbrella. —The Greeks catled it GoAsev. 
It was a mark of clevated rank; and as 
such occurs on the Hamilton vases in the 
hands of a princess. It is of the modern 
form, with strips pendulous from the rims, 
and occurs in the present fashion upon the 
monuments of Persepolis, and an Etruscan 
Vase m Dempster . Women of distinction 
had it of ivory. The Romans also used it, 
especially at the theatre, to keep olf the 


sun. The female slaves, who carried one 
over the head of their mistresses, were 
called wumbellifer e. These parasols were 


made of green linen, the modern colour, 
stretched upon a remy? and were supported 
by a staff; probably the cloths were pro- 
tracted in such a manner, as to cover their 
and shoulders. Upon a bas-relief, a 
Love mounted on a dolphin, carries one 
very convex. ‘They were  hevee by women 
and efleminate men, both against sun and 
rain. Ouran cestors used them ayainst rain, 
and the term umbrelles is also ancient. Du 
Cange mentions the custom of expanding or 
contracting them, and says, that they were 
made of skins. Coryatt says, umbrellas are 
made in italy of bag ither, something i the 
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divers little wooden hoops, which extend the 
umbrella to a pretty large compass. They are | 
especially used by horsemen, who carry | 
them in their hands when they ride, fasten- 
ing the end of the handle upon one of their 
thig ghs, and they impart so long a shadow 
“ that it keepeth the heat of the sun from 
the upper part of their bodies,” ’ 

€ Horse-whip.—The horse-whip probably 
originated in the switch, by which, and hs 
voice, the ancient Orientals cuided their 
horses without a bridle, by striking them on 
the right or left side of the face, to turn 
them as necessary, and upon the nose to 
stop them. W hips were in common use 
among the Greeks, and were made of lea- 
ther thongs ; hogs’ bristles twisted together ; 
and sometimes of the sinews of oxen,’ 

‘Cypher, Writing in.—This did not ori- 
ginate with the Lacedemonian Scytale,as the 
author, quoted by Astle, asserts ; buthas been 
in use beyond the date of history. Jerome 
says, that Jeremiah transposed the letters, 
as did Cxsar and Augustus, whose cypher 
Aulus Gellius has preserved. 4° neas Tacti- 
cus invented, says Polybius, twenty different 
methods, unknown to any but himself, with- 
out the key. The cypher of the middle age 
was by one dot fori, two fora(:), a 
fore(:), four for o (::), five for v (:° 
Another mode was by substitution of s. iy 
K. P. x. for the vowels, yet retaining their 
power, as K. B. R. X.S. carus. Breithaupt, 
in his Art de Dechiffrer, gives the cypher 
and key used by the Normans. In Astle we 
have the cypher used by Alfred. Rymer 
mentions cyphered letters found upon Leo- 
lin, Prince of Wales, temp. Edw. I.’ 


‘ Drunkards.-—A ‘alles was hung in the 
church for punishing them. The ‘emblem 
of them was a barrel standing on end, with 
a bung hole above and a spigot beneath. 
Accordingly, at Newcastle, a tub was put 
over them, with holes made for the head and 
hands, and so they were obliged to walk 
through the town. The classical ancients 
conveyed people to bed as now.’ 

‘ Dumplings.—The Carthaginian of meal, 
water, new cheese, honey, and an egg, were 
noted. Dumplings are also Roman and 
Welsh.’ 

—_—~- + > 
Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in 

New Zealand. By Cart. RicHarp 

Cruise, Of the 84th Foot. 8vo. pp. 

321. London, 1823. 

Aut that can be known of a savage peo- 
ple is soon learned: nature and _ habit 
Speak out at once; it is only in civi- 
lized life, that ‘a year or two teacheth 
us not a man ;’ or that ‘speech,’ as Tal- 
leyrand says, "6 was given to man to con- 
ceal his thoughts.” A voyage every 
year, therefore, to a savage race, like 
the New Zealanders, might bring new 
instances of their cool-blooded cruelty, 
but would add little information on 
their real character, which is already 
sufficiently known. We knew from 
Savage and Marsden, we knew from the 


| massacre of the crew of the Boyd, 





and 
indeed from every master of a ship 
that touched at New Zealand, that the 
natives were a set of barbarous ruffians, 


| who would unhesitatingly murder the 


crews of the whole British navy, if they 
were within their reach, and they could 
do it with impunity. Captain Cruise, 
in his volume of 320 pages, does but 
confirm the previous accounts of their 
atrocious barbarity. All our attempts to 
civilize the New Zealanders have been 
abortive; and we regret that while we 
were unsuccessful in improving them, 
we should have given them the means 
of indulging their murderous propensi- 
ties with ereater facility. It appears 
that our whalers had exchanged 100 
stands of arms with the natives, whose 
first use of them was to march against 
another tribe, unprovided with simi- 
lar weapons, and kill two hundred of 
them, while they returned with the loss 
offourmen. One ofthe savages boasted 
of the atrocities he had committed, that 
he had gota small party of his enemies 
.| placed in a situation where they could 
not escape, and that he had successfully 
shot two and twenty of them ; woe the 
rufian, who had been some years in 
Engl and, made a merit of not ass ‘line 
his" countrymen on a Sunday, o7 eating 
their dead bodies at other times. An- 
thropophagy is a prevailing vice in New 
Zealand, and the savages prefer the 
flesh of one of their own countrymen 
to that of an European, which they say 
istough. A few traits of their barbarous 
atrocity, to the persons they had taken 
in one of their expeditions, to the na- 
tives of the river Thames, are worth 
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was; and we observed him sitting at no 
great distance from her during the greater 


part of the day. He was the brother of 
Towi, the principal person at Rang ehoo, 
and was a singularly tine-looking youth — 
The extraordinary scenes that we witnessed 
detained us in the neighbourhood of ‘Tip- 
poona until eveuing; aud, aus we were pre- 
paring to return to the ship, we were drawn 
to that part of the beach where the prison- 
ers were, by the most doleful cries and | 
mentations. Here was the interesting young 
slave in a situation that ought to have soft- 
ened the heart of the most unfeeling. 

‘The man had slain her father, 
having cut off his head, and preserved 1t by 
a proc ess ded eculiar to the 7 islanders, took it 
out of a basket where it hed hitherto been 
scameahik, and threw it ~~ the lap of the 
unhappy daugliter. At once she seized it 
with a degree of frenzy not to be described, 
pressed its inanimate nose to her own, and 
held it in this position until her tears ran 
over every part of it. She then laid it down, 
and with a bit of sarp shell disfigured | 
person in so shocking a manner, that m 
few minutes not «a vestige of ‘a former 
beauty remained. 


"4 ho 


She first began by cutting 
her arms, then her breasts, and latterly her 
face. Every incision was so deep as to cause 
a gush of blood; but she seemed quite in- 


sensible to pain, and performed the operation 


with heroic resolution. 

‘He whose cruelty had caused this fright- 
ful exhibition, was evidently amused at the 
horror with which we viewed it; aud, laying 
hold of the head by the hair, which was long 
and black, offered to sell it to us for an axe, 
turned it in various ways to shew it off to 
the best advantage, and when no purchaser 
was to be found, replaced it in the basket 
from whence he had taken it. ‘The teatures 
where as perfect as when In life, and though 
the daughter was quite grown up, the head 
of her father appeared a youthful and hand- 
some man.’ 





noticing. 

‘The warriors were in their full dress, 
their hair tied up in a bunch on their heads, 
and ornamented with white feathers, and 
their faces and bodies besmeared with oil 
and red ecchre. ‘They recounted to the 
groups that surrounded them, the different 


and energy ; while the captives sat patiently 
upon the beach, awaiting the lot which was 
to consign them to their respective masters. 
They consisted of men, women, and chil- 
dren; some of the latter not two years old; 

and forlorn as their situation was, they 
seemed to have paid as much attention to 
the ornamenti ng of their persons, as those 
who were placed in more tortunate circum- 
stances. 

‘Among the women there was one who 
excited particular Interest: she was young 
and handsome; and though the other pri- 
soners occasionally t talked among them- 
selves, she sat silent and alone, and ap- 
peared lost in affliction. We learned that 
her father, who had been a chief of some 
cons ~ ience at the river Thames, was 











events of their excursion, with much gesture | 


This extract will saffice to shew that 
the labour of our missionaries has hi- 
therto been thrown away on New Zea- 
land ; we shall therefore conclude with 
a. description of the process of tattooing, 
which is so skilfully practised in that 
country. It was a young native on whom 


Capt. Cruise saw ihe process pe rformed. 


| 


killed by the man whose prisoner she now | tion with pertect composure ; 


‘He lay upon his back, with his head 
resting upon the knees of the operator, who 
sat upon the ground, and for whose guidance 
the intended form of the amoco had been 
previously traced in black lines upon the pa- 
tient’s face. The point of the tattooing chisel 
was about half'a quarter an inch wide; it 
was made of the wing-bone of an albatross, 
and fastened ina tranverse wooden handle. 
Betore each iNCISi nm the Imstrursent was 
dip pe d ina calab as h of charcoal and water, 
and then lait nth ie part, and lightly struc 
with a bit of f sti ick not larger than a common 
pencil. As the lines of the am 
more contracted, anarrower Instrument wes 
used. ‘Though the blood gushe d out wt 
every puncture, the patent bore the opera- 
and whatever 
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the pain might bave been at the time, the 
inflammation that followed and continued 
for many days was quite frightful,’ 
Capt. Cruise’s work is curious, and 
} 





he was poor and almost friendless ; he 
felt a pride in avowing it, and well he 
might, for by the unaided power of his 


; mind and the untutored graces of his 


' ar PRE er eg te ‘ : 
those readers who can digest the news- | talents he raised himself to the highest 


paper reports of a late murder, will be 
delighted with the author’s account of 
the New Zealanders. 








; WioqrapDy. 
MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT TONORA- 
BLE LORD ERSKINE. 

Frew individuals holding the rank in 
society that Lord Erskine did, have 
passed to the grave with so little notice 
as this distinguished orator and patriot. 
It is true that every newspaper has re- 
corded his death, a few have inserted 
an account of his funeral, and some 
have given a memoir of his life, but still 
Be country does not seem to have fully 
appreciated the worth of Lord Erskine, 
or it would have felt the loss of such a 
man more severely. It is true also that 
the noble lord was far advanced in years, 
that the fire of his genius burnt not with 
its wonted vigour, and that his elo. 
qrence had ceased, as in former time, 
to sweep away every thing before it; 
but to the jast, listening senates ap- 
plauded and respected his talents, and 
few individuals ensured a more respect- 
ful aitention, or possessed a ereater ile 
fluence in the House of Peers than Lord 
Erskine, whose manly and honest pa- 
triotism secured him the esteem of all 
parties. But the services of Lord Er- 
skine ought to secure him a dear re- 
membrance in every British bosom. 
We erect monuments to warriors who 


have sustained the military glory of 


their country in a contest, which in it- 
self perhaps, was any thing but honor- 
able; we raise statues to statesmen 


whose policy has been equivocal, and of 


the merit of whose services the nation is 
by no means agreed; we perpetuate 
the memory of our authors end our art- 
ists, and long may they be perpetuated ; 
but what are the services of the soldier, 
the intrepid seaman, the artist, or the 
author, compared with those rendered 
by Lord Erskine to his country? He 
was the preserver of the liberty of the 
press—that palladium of all the civil, 
political, and religious rights of an Eng- 
hshman; he was the saviour of the trial 
by jury, which, while preserved, is an 
insuperable barrier against despotism,— 
a rampart which may bid defiance to 
every assault. 

Lord Erskine, thouch the son of a 
peer, had few of the advantages which 


~ 


nobiiity is generally supposed to confer; 





| 





honours. 

‘homas Lord Erskine was the third 
son of Henry David, Ear! of Buchan, 
and was born about the year 1753. He 
fixed upon the navy ior his profession, 
went to sea at a very early age, and 
served under Sir John Lindsay, nephew 
to the celebrated Earl of Mansfield; un- 
der this officer he acted in the capacity 
of lieutenant, although he had not a 


' commission ofthat rank ; andthiscircum- 


stunce is said to have caused him to 
quit the navy, as he was unwilling, after- 
wards, to return te sea in the inferior 
rank of midshipman. 

Determined not to spend an inactive 
life, young Erskine, on quitting the 
navy, entered into the army as an en- 
sion, inthe Royals, or Ist Regiment of 
Foot, about the year 1768: in this re- 
ciment he served six years, three of 
which he passed in the Island of Mi- 
norca; and, whilethere, with a versati- 
lity and eccentricity which distinguish- 
ed his character, he read prayers and 
preached two sermons to his regiment. 

From his infancy, he was distinguish- 
ed by a singular ease, humour, and 
acuteness im conversation; and Dr. 
Johnson, who met him in company, 
while in the army, says, he *¢ talked 
with a vivacity, fluency, and precision 
so uncommon, that he attracted parti- 
cular attention.’ 

On the death of his father, the Coun- 
tess of Buchan, a lady possessing a high 
degree of mental energy, and intellec- 
tual talents of the first order, prevailed 
on her son toquit the army, for the dry 
ard tedious study of the Jaw; his sword 
was exchanged for a brief—and his 
Vauban and Polybius were thrown aside 
for Bracton, Littleton, and Coke. 

Mr. Erskine entered as a fellow-com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in the year 1777, and, at the same 
time, inserted his name in the books of 
Lincoln’s-lan, as a student at law. One 
of his coliege declamations is still ex- 
tant, as it was delivered in ‘Trinity Col- 
lege Chapel. ‘The thesis was the revo- 
lution of JGS8S; and in treating upon 
that clcorious event, Mr. Erskine gave 
a powerful prognostication of that fo- 
rensic eloquence, which was afterwards 
to clothe the dull details of law in an 
immortal carment of hght and beauty. 
This deciamation gained the first prize ; 
that delicacy which has al- 
ways characterised his lordship, he re- 


rul Wilil 





a 
—— 


fused to accept it, alleging that, as he 
had declaimed merely in conformity to 
the rules of the college, and without 
being a student resident within its walls, 
he did not deserve it, and ought not to 
take it. 

Shortly afterwards, an ode appeared 
in the * Monthly Magazine,’ in imitation 
of Gray’s * Bard,’ which was attributed 
to his lordship. The playfulness of a 
vivid imagination, and of a laughter- 
loving disposition, are its principal cha- 
racteristics ; but it cannot boast of an 
very distinguished poetical excellence, 
The origin of this production was a cir- 
cumstance of a most humourous nature, 
The author had been disappointed by 
his barber, who had neglected to attend 
him as usual, and, consequently, pre- 
vented him from dining in the college 
hall. In the moment of disappoint. 
ment, hunger, and impatience, he is 
supposed have poured forth a maledic- 
tion against the whole tribe of the 
dressers of hair, with a prophetic de- 
nunciation of a future taste for cropped 
crowns and unpowdered heads. 

When his lordship became a member 
of the university, he had no intention of 
deriving any other benefit from it than 
merely taking a degree, to which he 
was entitled as the son of a peer, and 
by which he saved two years and a hglf 
in his progress to the bar. 

In order to acquire a knowledge of 
the mechanical part of his profession, 
Mr. Erskine entered as a pupil in the 
office of Mr. afterwards Judge Buller, 
then an eminent special pleader; and, 
on the promotion of this gentleman to 
the bench, Mr. Erskine entered into the 
office of the present Baron Wood, where 
he remained a year. 

While his days were devoted to the 
mechanical drudgery of his profession, 
his evenings were frequently spent at 
Coachmakers’ Hall, where a debating 
society was then held, nor was Mr. 
Erskine the only orator that was i- 
debted for much of his celebrity, to the 
practice afforded him by institutions of 
this nature. 

After completing the probatory period 
fixed for attendance in the Inns of 
Court, Mr. Erskine was called to the 
bar in Trinity Term, 1778. He did not 
remain lone without a brief, for, on the 
24th of November, in that year, we find 
him astonishing the Court of King’s 
Bench by his courage, and making West- 
minster Hall ring with his eloquence. 
His first brief was to defend Capt. Bail- 
lie, who, on being removed from the su- 
perintendance of Greenwich Hospital, by 
the Earl of Sandwich, the first Lord of 
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the Admiralty, was charged with having 
published a libel on that nobleman. It 
was in the course of this, his first speech 
at the bar, that Lord Erskine displayed | 
his fearless independence, and laid the 


amuse us, with even the peaceable unsubstan- 
ual pageant of a review, 

‘ Fine and imprisonment !—The man de- 
serves a palace, instead ofa prison, who pre- 





ot his country, from being converted into a 


could sustain ; and as its failure would 


have been fatal, so its emiment success 
must be allowed to rank it among the 
most famous feats of oratory. 

In the defence of Paine, for publish- 





foundation of his future greatness. Mr. | 


Erskine attacked, with great severity and | 


| 
with the most pointed sarcasm, the se- | 


veral govetnors of the hospital, particu | 
larly the Earl of Sandwich, and when 

reminded, by Lord Mansfield, that his | 

lordship was not then before the court, 

he thus burst forth in the most impas- 

sioned eloquence :— 


‘T know my lord, that he is not formally be 
fore the court; but, for that ve ry reason, Twill 
bring him before the court. He has placed 
these men in the frontof the battle, in hopes 
to escape under their shelter; but I will not 
join in battle with them : their vices, though 
screwed up to the highest pitch of Quman 
depravity, are not of dignity enough to vin- 
dicate the combat with me. I will drag him 
to lheht, who is the dark mover belind this 
scene of iniquity. IL assert, that the Earl of 

has but one road to escape out of 
this business without pollution and disgrace ; 
and that is, by publiciy disavowing the acts of 
the prosecutors, and restoring Captain Bail- 
lieto his command. If he does this, then 
his offence will be no more than the too- 
common one, of having suffered his own per- 





sonal interest to prevai il over his public duty, 
in placing his voters in the hospital. 


if, on the contrary, he continues to protect | evidence which had _ been 


the prosecutors, in spite of the evidence of 
their guilt, which has excited the alhhorrence 
of the numerous audience that crowd this 
court.—If he keeps this injured man ssuspend- 
ed, or dares to turn that suspension into a 
removal, I shall then not scruple to declare 
him an accomplice in their guilt—a_ shame- 
less Oppressor—a disgrace to his rank, and 
a traitor to his trust. 


“My Lords, this matter is of the last im- 
portance. I speak not asan advocate alone 
—I speak to you as a man—as a membcr of 
a state, whose very existence depends upon 
her naval stren: oth. If a misgovernment 
were to fall upon Chelsea Hospital, to the 
ruin and discouragement of our ary, it 
would be no doubt to be lamented 3 yet I 
should not think it fatal: but if our fleets 
are to be crippled by the baneful influence of 
elections, we are lost indeed ?—If the sea- 
man, who, while he exposes his body to fa- 
tigues and dangers—louking forward to 
Greenwich as an asylum for infirmity and 
old age—sees the gates of it blocked up by 
corruption, and hears the riot and mirth of 
luxurious landmen drowning the groans and 
complaints of the wounded helpless com- 
panions of his glory,—he will tempt the seas 
ho more. The admiralty may press his 
body, indeed, at the expense of humanity 
and the constitution; but they cannot press 
his mind—they cannot press the heroic ar- 
dour of a British sailor; and, instead ofa 
fleet toc carry terror all round she vlobe, the 


adiniralty may not much longer be able to 





| vents the palace, built by the public bounty 


dungeon, and who sacrifiees his own secu- 
rity to the interests of humanity and virtue.’ 
inthe defence ot Lord George Gor- 
don, for his share in the riots of 1780, 
Mr. Erskine commenced his first oppo- 
sition to the doctrine of constrcutive trea- 
son ; he commenced his splended speech 
by an ingenious exordium. ‘I stand,’ 
said he, ‘much more in need of com- 
passion than the noble prisone r Ile 
rests secure In Conscious innocence, and 
in the assurance that his innocence wiil 
suffer no danger in your hands, but | 
appear before you a young and inexpe- 
rienced advocate, little conversant with 
the courts of criminal justice, and sink- 
ing under the dreadful consciousness of 
that inexperience.’ 

Mr. Erskine’s duty on this trial was 
to reply to the evidence, and in no part 
of his profession did be dispiay a greater 
tact than in this branch of it. Having 
stated the doctrine of high treason, as 
established by the celebrated act of Ed-' 
ward III., and as expounded by the 
best authorities, he made a most dex- 


But | terous application of those rules to the 


adduced. 

Those who study his celebrated speech 
on this occasion, will observe, with ad- 

miration, the subtleties with which he 
abates the force of the testimony he has 
to encounter, and the artful eloquence 
by which he exposes its effects and con- 
tradiction, when he abruptly and vio- 
lently exclaimed—‘I say, by God, that 
man is a ruffian, who, on such evidence 
as this, seeks to establish a conclusion of 
guilt, 

The sensation produced by this mode 
of address, which, though not without 
several examples in Cicero, is not alto- 
cether suited to the sober declamation of 
English eloquence, was extraordinary ; 
and the magic of the voice, the eye, the 
face, the figure, andthe manner in which 
it was uttered, was quite electrical, and 

bafHed all power of description. The 
feeling of the moment alone, that sort of 
syinpathy which subsists between an ob- 
servant speaker and his audtence,— 
which communicates to him, as he goes 
on, their feelings under what he is say- 
ing, deciphers the language of their 
looks, and even teaches him, without 
regarding what he sees,—to adapt his 
words to the state of their minds, by 
merely attending to his ow n,—this intui- 
tive and momentary impulse alone could 
have prompted a flight, which it alone 


ing his * Rights of Man,’ Mr. Erskine 
delivered a most powerful address, rich 
in poetic eloguence. When Mr. Stock- 
dale was prosecuted for a libel on the 
managers of Mr. Hasting’s impeach- 
ment, he displayed an eloquence and an 
ingenuity fully equal to any of his pre- 

ceding efforts. After shewing how much 
the imputed atrocities of Mr. Hasting’s 
administration were to be attributed to 
his instructions, to the policy of Europe 
in distant countries, and to the tyranny 
of civilized man, he introduces a per- 
sonal adventure of his own in North 
America, as bearing particularly on the 
subject. Speaking of the feelings of 
distant and reluctant nations submitt#hg 
to our authority, he said,— 

‘I have heard them, from a naked savage, 
in the indignant character of a prince, sur- 
rounded by his subjects, addressing the go- 
vernment of a British colony, holding a bun- 
dle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his 
unlettered eloquence. “Who is it?” said 
the jealous ruler over the desert encroached 
upon by the restless foot of the English ad- 
venturer,—who is it that causes this river 
to rise in the high mountains, and to empty 
itself in the ocean? Who is it that causes 
to blow the loud winds of winter, that calms 
them again in the summer? Who js it that 
rears up the shades of those lofty forests, 
and blasts them with the quick lightning at 
his pleasure? The same Being who gave 
to you a country on the other side of the 

waters, and gave ours to us; and by this ti- 
tle we will defend it,” said the warrior, 
throwing down his tomahawk upon the 
ground, and raising the war-sound of his na- 
tion. 

‘ These are the feelings of subjugated man 
all round the globe; and, depend upon it, 
nothing. but fear will control, where it is 

vain to look for affection,’ 


In the state trials of 1794, Mr. Er- 
skine, by his talents, not ‘only procured 
an acquittal of all the prisoners, but he 
expounded and defined the law of trea- 
son so clearly, that he may be said to 
have saved, by anticipation, the lives of 
hundreds, who must have suffered had 
the doctrine of constructive treason, 
against which he so successfully con- 
tended, been established. 

But we cannot follow Mr. Erskine 
through his long and glorious career at 
the bar, for it would ‘demand from us 
an account of almost every important 
trial that occurred during a period of 
nearly thirty years. On “all occasions 
in which the liberty of the press or the 
trial by jury were to be detended, he 





was the eloquent and dauntless advo- 
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cate; nor was he to be deterred from 


| 


what he conceived to be his duty by | 


any circumstances of a personal nature. 

A proof of this occurred on the trial 
of Paine, to which we hi re already al- 
luded. On the tria! of Horne Tooke, 
Mr. Erskine declared that a conspiracy 
was formed among the higher orders to 
deprive Paine of a British trial: * 1 as- 
sert,’ said he, *that there was a conspi- 
racy to shut out Mr. Paine from the 
privilege of being defended; he was to 
be deprived of “counsel ; and I, who 
now speak to you, was threatened with 
the loss of office if | appeared as his ad- 
vocate. [ was told, in plain terms, 
that I must not defend Paine. I did 
defend him, and I lost my office.’ The 
office to which Mr. Erskine alluded was 
that of attorney-general for the Duchy 
of Cornwalt. 

Mr. Erskine was always remarkable 
for the fearlessness with which he con- 
tended against the bench. When on 
the trial of the Dean of Saint Asaph, 
for a libel, Judge Buller, his tormer le- 
oa] preceptor, interrupted him in his | 
arcument, and threatened to compel | 
him to sit down,—Mr. Erskine said, 
‘ My lord, I will not sit down. Your 
lordship may do your duty, but I will 
do mine.’ On another occasion he 
acted equally firm towards Lord Ken- 
yon, and, throughout, the whole of his 
conduct at the bar appears to have been, 
as he thus described it in one of his 
contests with the bench:—*‘ {t was,’ 
said he, ‘the first command and counsel 
of my youth, always to do what my 
conscience told me to be my duty ; and 
to leave the consequences to God. I 
shall carry with me the memory, and, 
I trust, the practice. of this paternal les- 
son to ‘the grave. 1 have hitherto fol- 
lowed it, and have no reason to com- 
plain that my obedience to it has been 
even a temporal sacrifice. 1 have found 
it, on the contrary, the road to prospe- 
rity and wealth, and I shall point it out 
as such to my children.’ 

It was not to political subjects that the 
brilliant powers of Lord Erskine’s mind 
were confined; no lawyer could point 
out with more eloquence, the happiness 
of domestic life, or the misery and de- 
solation which follow every violation 
of it, as his speeches in actions of this 
nature amply prove. 

The political life of Lord Erskine is 
brief. In the year 1783, he was elected 


member of parliament for Portsmouth, 
and continued to possess a seat in the 
house, until called to the House of Pe eers, 
and the woolsack at the same time, 1a 


His lordship held 


February, 1806. 
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his ofice of Lord Chancellor only dur- 


ing the brief administration with the 
whigs, a party with whom he has al- 
ways act ted, though he was pethaps one 
of the most liberal of the party. Lord 
Ierskine cotta with them, and re- 
ceived the usual pension of 40002. a- 
year. 

As a senator, Lord Erskine did not 
shine as he did at the bar, though many 
of his speeches display great elo- 
quence and acuteness, and few members 
in either house commanded a more re- 
spectful attention than his lordship. 
As a lord chancellor, Lord Erskine’s 
name will not rank high, and few of 
his decisions are likely to form prece- 
dents, but as a man, his memory will 
he long cherished, for he was honour- 
able in his conduct, amiable in his 
manners, and tirm in his friendships, 

Lord itrskine had been nearly half a 
century absent from Scotland, when, rich- 
erin honour and fame than in wealth, he, 
about four years ago, visited the land of 
his birth, anda public dinner was given 
to him at Edinburgh, It was during a 
'second visit to Scotland that he was 
seized with an infammation of his chest 
of which he died, a fortnight ago, at the 
house of his late brother, the Honorable 
Henry Erskine. 

Lord Erskine has been twice married, 
and has left several children. His Lord- 
ship was honored with the order of the 
thistle by his present Majesty, who al- 
ways considered Lord Erskine as one 
of the oldest and most faithful of his 
friends. 








Original Poetry. 
THE CICESBEO*; OR, THE ENGLISHMAN 
AT ROME. 
By Sir JAMES LAURENCE, 


wercercccce 

INGLESE—MARCHESA. 
INGLESE. 

Curse thy boudoir’s soft perfume ; 

Away from its mysterious gloom ; 

Cease thy whispers—they are wiles : 

There’s a treachery in thy smiles. 

Airs, to which the heart beats measure, 

Sighs, the harbingers of pleasure, 

Looks, that tempt to guilty slips, 

Kisses from those rosy lips, 

Hands, that bid us, with a squeeze, 

To be daring as we please, 

Those fairy hands—all these could move 

And fas: ‘nate my soul to love: 

But these can move my soul no more, 

I’m wiser than 1 was before. 





* Amantium ira amoris integratio est, was 
said at Rome, before Horace, but how many 
changes have since taken place in Roman so- 
cietv! To sketch these was the design of this 


poem, and its plan is imitated from some of 


the endeca syllables of Bucqhanan. 


Farewell, lady—false as fair, 

Prithee seek a dupe elsewhere. 

But health of mind and solid sense, 
And marble looks of continence, 

And Chastity and honest Shame, 
(Some people know them scarce by name} 
And Purity, whose steady glance 
Puts Folly out of countenance ; 
Welcome, all these powers, that prove 
Victorious o’er the charms of love. 
Welcome thr:ce—for I am free; 
Indifference is Liberty. 

Vain, yes, vain thy sighs to woe me. 
Hast thou no tears in store to sue ine ? 
Hint no more at love-fraught blisses, 
Vain thy glances, vain thy kisses 5 
Sparki’ng eyes and rosy lips, 

Tempt no more to guilty slips. 

Since thy charms, (for thou art fair,} 
This vile count presumes to share, 
Farewell—Another calls thee bis ; 

6 Tout ou rien’ —my mottois. 


MARCHESA. 
© Addio dunque, caro mio, 
Excuse me if I laugh, addio. 
I know not why you make this pother, 
You have been treated like another. 
Many a cavalier servente 
Is served the same—lI’d name you twenty- 
Run Marcia, though an arrant dunce, 
Laura may lace my stays for once ; 
So run, then, to Count Colombone, 
At ten ’s the conrerzatione, 
Tis half-past eight—Z/1 Signor Conte 
Has quairel’d with Princess Belponte ; 
So if he’s not engaged elsewhere, 
Bid hi: to come and squire me there iy 


INGLESE. 
‘So—to the converzatione 
You’re going with Count Colombone, 
And I’m entirely forgot? 
MARCHESA. 

‘You have a head-ache? have you not? 
Last night, you dined from six to ten ; 
St. Patrick take his countrymen ! 

In toasts their loyalty is shown : 
No health forgotten but their own. 
While you were at their famous dinner, 
I, a poor miserable sinner, 

Counted each hour—eleven past, 

I ventured to the ball at last. 

Forced thro’ the crowd to make my way, 
Without a single sigesbé. 

And there, ashamed to seem deserted, 
With every flutterling I flirted ; 

To Abbés things most civil said, 

And praised my husband’s new brocade; 
And all that people might not see, 

That I was bursting with depit. 

At length the fete was nearly o'er, 

I look’d, and look’d toward the door, 
But saw no Cavalier Inglese ; 

I really thought I should be crazy. 

But then, by some kind fairy led, 

The count appear’d, and in your stead 
Offer’d his arm.—In my distress, 
Answer me, sir—could le do less ? 

And since, to make inquiries due, 

He came ;—but what is that to you?’ 


INGLESE. 
‘To me! your vows are then forgot )— 
MARCHESA. 
‘They were not offer'd to a sot. 
You are at Rome ;—an English wife 
May drag her drowsy lord thro’ life 5 
But we Italians can’t discover 





Ti’ advantage of a drunken love 
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I leave you, then, (and do uot bluster,) 
To all the virtues you can muster: 
To health of mind and solid sense, 
And marble looks of continence ; 
And Chastity and honest Shame ; 
(Whom folks contrive to know—by name) 
And proud pedantic Purity, 
Who frowns on those who feel—like me. 
Inditference fortifies the soul: 
But, to complete the muster-roll, 
Why, in this goodiy company, 
Have you not placed—Sobriciy.’ 
INGLESE. 
‘So, thea, it seems, that 1’ to blame.’ 
MARCHES... 
¢Aud not a little.’ 
INGLESE. 
‘Lovely dame, 
If I, when next engaged to dine, 
For thee should dread the rosy wine, 
For thee should jeave the jovial crew.— 


MARCHESA. 
‘Count Colombone, then, adieu 


INGLESE. 
‘Adieu, then, claret and champogne ; 
Lady, 1 resume thy chain ; 
And, lo! thy boudoir’s soft perfume 
Invites to its mysterious gloom. 
Are thy glances full of wiles? 
No—there’s Heaven in thy smiles. 
To that air my heart beats measure, 
That sigh ’s @ harbinger of pleasure ; 
A kiss, fair dame,—the gods might sip 
The nectar of that rosy lip; 
And now thy hand—a gentle squeeze 
Bids ine be daring as I please.’ 
GPL I LDL ALE LEAL LAPP EL EDLE OO ELLLOL CE LELEP ELLE L 
TO M. A., ON HER RETURN, 
Ou! trust no more the angry wave, 
Nor brave again the ocean’s roar, 
Nor e’er again at silent eve, 
Tread all unseen the weedy shore ; 
Let the proud ewelling sail be furl'd, 
The dashing oar in silenee slcep ; 
Oh! stray not o'er that troubled world, 
Nor plough again the billowy deep. 


‘Tho’ now thou leav'st the verdant meads, 
Or bid’st adieu to towering hills ; 
The spangled pati, where pleasure leads 
The d: aisied f ields or tinkling rills, 
To seek again the dusky town, 
Where nought remains of scenes so fair ; 
Yet fond remembrance has not fowa, 
One constant heart awaits thee there. 


For tho’ o’er all the world you roam, 
And taste its sweets till pleasures cloy, 
That constant heart shall welcome home 
Its dearest, sweetest spring of joy ; 
All past regrets and cares forgot 
Of absence, silence, fear, and pain, 
Fate cannot give a happier tot 
Tian when thou’rt in my arms again.—V. 


| 
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To Artrsys.—The editor of The Literary 
Chronic/e, desirous of rendering his journal a 
Vehicle for INTELLIGENCE relative to the fine 
arts, solicits, from artists of ever y descr iption, 
whet! ier parsters, engravers, or architects, 
notice 8, &c. of their wor ks, either about to 
be commenced, ina state of progress, or just 
completed ; with such particulars as to the 





composition or design of any picture, statue, 
engraving, or building, as they may choose 
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doubt, but that professional gentlemen will 
readily oblige him, by regul ily transmittung 
such information; as it will not only tend 
to give publicity to their works, but be of 
material service to artists and to the admir- 
ers of the tine arts, by thus affording a regu- 
lar and certain chanuel for that intelligence, 
which 1s now casual, uncertain, and inter- 
rupted, 
ON TRANSPARENCY PAINTING. 
PAINTING in transparency, which is a 
beautiful species of the fine arts, has, 
of late years, become infinitely more an 
object of pubhe patronage and admira- 
tion than it formerly was ; and, indeed, 
lam not surprised that it should have 
attained the present high rank and esti- 
mation it contessedly enjoys, when | 
consider the degree of perfection to 
which it 18 now carried, and the many 
elegant and useful purposes to which it 
1s applied. From the peculiarity of this 
most pleasing art, a scene may be ren- 
dered, in the hands of a skilful artist, 
a perfect and beautifalillusion. ‘To ids 
tain so desirable an object, there are 
many advantages to be derived from 
transparency painting, which no other 
branch of the fine arts can offer with so 
much facility: for example,—the clear 
brightness of the sky; the lustre of sun 





light ; the fleecy undulating appearance 
of the clouds; the flexile motion of 
trees ; the delicacy of their fohage; the 


i Pa of waters; and, in short, the 
whole effect of sun ‘and air, light and 

sunde, can be much better expressed in 
this style of painting than in any other 
conveyed upon an opaque surface. ‘lhe 
heht gently shining through the linen 
or canvas, on which the subject 1s pour- 
trayed, gives a charming br readth and 
sofiness to the tones of colouring, 

which, I believe, could be thus only 
nd melts the distant deline- 
ations in a manner truly erial and de- 
ceptive. I am led to these remarks by 
contemplating sevel ral specimens 3» by the 
most eminent pr ofessors of this very 
fascinating art; and, from their uncom- 
mon beauty and excellence, united with 
their very obvious elegance and utility, 
1 am gratified to find that, in this Au- 
eustan age of literature and the arts, the 
pursuit of transparency painting has 
met with a hich share of well-merited 
patronage. Many years ba ick, the apa- 
thy and inattention with which it was 
received obliged those who had studied 
it, to unite it with mechanical occupa- 
tions, and view the former as a meaus 
of oceasionally adding to their gains, 
without attempting to increase their 
fame, From the want of a due encou- 
racement to stimulate them to excel- 
lence, they were compelled to be satis- 


acquired, 








fied with a minor degree of merit, and, 
in consequence, this description of paint- 
ing has been, hitherto, scarcely admit- 
ted within the pale of the fine arts. But 
the scene 1s changed : at this period, 
every elegant desigir is assiduously cul- 
tivated by the refined taste and libera- 
lity of a British public, and now that 
professors of such eminence as Stubbs, 
Bacon, Fawley, Lavender, Kirkland, 
and Mason, have applied their distin- 
cuished abilities to elevate it by their 
charming productions, the claim of 
transparency painting, to a very promi- 
nent station in the hemisphere of the 
beautiful arts, ean no longer be doubted. 
Tintern Abbey (so well known to the 
public by the masterly delineations of 
Hoflland, our E nglish Ruysdael) has 
lately elicited my highest admiration 
in a transparency painted by Mr. Jo- 
seph Stubbs,—a gentleman, whose cele- 
brity in the profession is universally ac- 
knowledged. The view is taken in a 
westerly direction; the venerable ab- 
bey, embosomed in trees and skirted by 
the rising mountains, stands a conspicu- 
ous object in the centre, and, from 
thence, inclining to the right side of the 
picture, the dilapidations of time exhi- 
bited in the mouldering walls and dis- 
mantled windows, ‘ once the pride of 
monkish devotion,” are represented with 
wonderful truth; and the rich, warm, 
mellow radiance of the sun, streaming 
obliquely upon the Gothic building, is 
deserving of the greatest commendation, 
and affords a convincing proof of the 
perfection to which the study may be 
brought. In front of the abbey glide, 
in unrufHed majesty, the waters of the 
Wye, on which are seen a pleasure- 
boat, with company, and a small barge, 
with men engaged near a fire, the lurid 
brightness of which forms a fine contrast 
with the shadowy verdure of the trees 
behind. ‘Tothe left isa bank, with two 
or three tall slender trees spreading their 
licht foliage, so as to comprise, with the 
river, the principal objects in the im- 
mediate foreground; the abbey and 
surrounding trees constitute the middle 
distance, and the dark blue mountains, 
melting in the airy gradation of per- 
spective, terminate this enchanting view. 
in this beautiful production, the distinct 
appearances of sun and shade, fire, 
earth, and water, are delineated with a 
power of etiect almost magical, and the 
whole composition exhibits so much 
sweetness and delicacy of pencilling and 
rich combination of hues, united with 
such a truth of architectural detail, and 
so genuine a feeling of nature, that it 
decidedly forms a chef d’euvre of ast, 
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and reflects the highest honour upon the 
abilities of the painter. The views of 
Fonthill, Eton, Oxford, and Richmond, 
&c. &c. by the same artist, class among 
the finest performances in this branch 
of the arts; but the present representa- 
tion of Tintern Abbey, for the harmo- 
nious brilliancy of colouring, the mas- 
terly oppositions of light and shade, and 
the fidelity of de'ineation, may be justly 
considered as his principal perform- 
ance. The Castle of Herenhausen, 
painted, some time ago, for the Count 
Linsingen, is another splendid specimen 
of Mr. Stubbs’s pencil, and presents at 
a coup-d’ail, a most magnificent pros- 
pect of the diversified and romantic 
scenery around this noble demesne. 
The Views of Fribourg and the Lac de 
Brienne ; and, in out own country, of 
Kirkstall Abbey, in Yorkshire ; and the 
venerable pile of Windsor Castle, taken 
from the forest, may be enumerated as 
additional proofs of this artist’s excel- 
lence. 

The Gothic and ornamented blinds, 
by Lavender, have been justly celebrat- 
ed for the richness and elegance of the 
design ; the airy gracefulness of the fi- 
gures and the lightness of the draperies. 
Many other names could be honorably 
mentioned in this brief analysis, but the 
necessary limits of a periodical print 
compel me, reluctantly, to defer my fur- 
ther notices till a future opportunity 
enables me to ‘do justice to their cele- 
brity. Feeling a national interest in 
every thing that may elicit the produc- 
tions of genius, and thus add to the glory 
Great Britain has acquired by her muni- 
ficent patronage of the arts and sciences, 
I have been induced to make the pre- 
ceding remarks, not without a hope that, 
even slight as the attempt is, it may an- 
swer the purpose for which it was de- 
signed; namely, to bestow upon merit, 
the just meed of honorable praise, and 
add my humble testimonial to its de- 
serts. 

Nov. 29th, 1823. 

——4+ eee 
Illustrations of the Public (and Private ) 
Buildings of London. By J. Brit- 
TON and A. Puacin. No. IV. 
ON its first appearance we noticed this 
workat some length; we have also advert- 
ed, more briefly, to one of the succeeding 
numbers; it may therefore be thought 
hardly necessary to recur to it again: 
should, however, any apology, on our 
part, be deemed necessary for the dispro- 
portioned minuteness and particularity 
with which we examine the plates of this 
publication, we may observe that we are 
induced to do so, because the work al- 


E. S.C, 


jects, some of which have never been 





fords us a very good opportunity of 
making some brief remarks on the build- 
ings themselves, which are bere illus- 
trated; our notices of it from time to 
time, may therefore be considered as | 
forming a series of strictures on our me- 
tropolitan architecture. 

With the present number we have 
been much pleased, as it contains seve- 
ral interesting and well-executed sub- 


before delineated. ‘The first plate, ex- 
hibiting a plan and elevation of the 
Diorama, clearly elucidates the very in- 
genious manner in which the salon 
revolves, and the position of the two 
paintings. Until we examined this plan, 
we had no idea that the latter were at 
so considerable a distance frogs the spec- 
tator, neither did we exactly compre- + 
hend the singular external form of this 
structure. Mr. Burton's villa in the Re- 
gent's Park is, in many respects, a model 
of good taste and excellent internal ar- 
rangement, yet the small windows im- 
mediately beneath the entablature offend 
our eye; and we think, by a little ma- 
nagement, the architect might have con- 
trived to have dispensed with most of 
these little apertures, which have no- 
thing decorative in their appearance, 
and fritter the surface of the building 
too much. Onthe whole, however, we 
regard this design as an elegant example 
of the semplex munditiis, and as forming a 
pleasing contrast to the general defor- 
mities of suburban erections, which are, 
almost without an exception, in the 
most execrable taste possible-—The ele- 
vation of the Haymarket Theatre is not so 
good, either in point of drawing or engrav- 
ing, as the generality of the plates : as 
to the edifice itself, although it is toa 
certain degree shewy, and what may be 
termed handsome,—especially when we 
consider the truly miserable buildimg to 
which it has succeeded,—the number of 
windows and doors within the portico 
detract considerably from its beauty, 
and impart to it a certain homely and 
common-place character, Neither do 
we at all admire the style of the doors, 
or the fan-lights above them. The series 
of small circular windows, in the part 
above the portico, which are formed into 
a single composition, enclosed within a 
pannel, by means of ornamental foliage, 
is not without merit.—The next subject 
is a lateral elevation of Westminster Ab- 
bey with Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
This is, perhaps, as well as such acom- 
plicated subject can be done on so small 
a scale, but it isabsolutely preposterous 
toattempt to comprise such a structure as | 
the Royal Chapel, every part of whichis 
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covered with the most delicate ornament 
and elaborate tracery, within the com. 
pass of an inch andahalf. Were the 
most cunning micrographical artist to 
succeed in sucha case, his work, would 
like some specimens of caligraphy, not 
be visible to the naked eye. As it is, it 
is impossible to distinguish even the 
general features of this building.—The 
two following plates are devoted to the 
church of St. Mary Woolnoth, in Lom- 
bard Street, an edifice of which we have 
hardly ever before met with any repre- 
sentation. [t isa singular and anomalous 
composition, in which it is difficult to 
say, whether good or bad taste most pre- 
dominates : for while it exhibits much 
to commend, it teems with antics and 
puerilities absolutely surprising. With 
much that is noble, it blends perhaps 
still more that is either insignificant or 
absolutely mean. In the interior, the 
altar-piece is wretchedly uncouth.—The 
King’s Entrance to the House of Lords, 
of which a section was given in the first 
number of the work, is here shewn in 
perspective, and, notwithstanding many 
incongruous and discordant parts, must 
be allowed to be a fine subject. The 
etfect of a continued ascent in a straight 
line is noble and dienified, and the 
whole vista has an air of picturesque 
richness; but, by what appears to us a 
singular want of tact, the architect has 
rusticated the lower part of the wall, 
This is not only inappropriate in the 
interior of a building, — particularly 
so in one where so much decoration hes 
been expended upon the roof, but is 
likewise in very bad taste. Another 
circumstance that strikes us as a fault 
is the height of the door at the top of 
the stairs, the upper line of which rises 
considerably above the spring of the 
arch forming the vaulted roof, insomuch 
that the apparent elevation and magni- 
tude of the latter is considerably dimi- 
nished by this circumstance. We must 
confess that nothing is more apt to I- 
ritate us, than to perceive a beautiful 
design spoiled by blemishes which the 
exercise of a much less degree of either 
judgment or taste than are displayed in 
other parts of the same design, would 
certainly have prevented. 

The letter-press of this number con- 
tains descriptions of the Diorama, the 
Opera House, Uxbridge House, and Mr. 
Burton’s Villa. The latter article, con- 
taining some general introductory t& 
marks on English villas, is from the pea 
of Mr. Papworth, and is written with 
that elegance of taste and knowledge ©! 
the subject, which characterize ali his 
publications on this branch of the art 
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We prefer, however, extracting a few 
paragraphs from the account of the 
Diorama (written by the same gentle- 
man), thinking that many of our readers 
may be desirous of learning some parti- 
culars relative to this novel edifice; and 
the information here conveyed may be 
relied upon, as it comes from an au- 
thentic source :— 

‘A convenient spot having been obtained 
in Mary-le-bone, commonly called the Re- 
gent’s Park, a building was planned and 
erected there under the joint direction of 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Pugin, and opened to 
the public, October the 6th, 1823; the 
whole having been completed in four 
months, at the cost of about £9000, includ- 
ing two houses, which are comprised with- 
in the plan, and which assist in forming the 
facade, and occupy frontage ground not re- 
quired for the theatre.’ 

* * i * 

‘There isa striking novelty beionging to 
this exhibition that surprises the spectator, 
if he is not previously aware of it, arising 
from the circumstance of his being involun- 
tarily made to view each picture alternately, 
although it is evident that both are fixed. 
This is effected by a revolving motion given 
at stated intervals to the whole arena, its 
walls and ceiling, by which the single open- 
ing is moved from the stage-front of one 
scene to that of the other.—The machinery, 
to effect this, weighs about twenty tons; 
and even when crowded with persons, the 
whole is capable of being moved to its rota- 
tive duties, by a lad twelve years of age. 
Of necessity, the central point of bearing is 
very solidly supported; it is of squared 
stone-work, ten feet by ten feet, built upon 
piles eighteen feet long, and driven by a 
twelve hundred weight ram engine. The 
accomplishment of this important object is 
highly creditable to Mr. Morgan’s talents.’ 

¥ * % % 

‘ The elevation of the building is designed 
by Mr. Nash, and bounds a portion of an 
area, to be called Park Square. It is of the 
Ionic order, the basement embellished with 
columns and pilasters.’ 


As the conductors of this interesting 
work are connected with so many pro- 
fessional gentlemen, and can, doubtless, 
have access to materials, both graphic 
and literary, for the illustration of re- 
cent structures, we hope that they will 
not neglect to avail themselves of this 
advantage, but present us, more espe- 
cially, with a succession of these novel- 
ties—subjects yet untouched by the 
graver. We are truly glad to perceive, 
by the information on the wrapper, that 


it is their intention to prosecute its pub- | 


lication with greater regularity and dis- 
patch than has hitherto been done. 
Notwithstanding the encouragement 
which has been shown of late years to- 
wards graphic works, in which archi- 


hardly any strictly architectural work 
has appeared since Mr. Laing’s * De- 
signs of\ the Custom House.’ Indeed, 
we cannot but lament the singular re- 
luctance which those who are most able 
in the profession seem to have to com- 
municate to the public the designs of 
those edifices which they have executed. 
This may, doubtless, have arisen in a 
great measure from the expensive man- 
ner in which such works have hither- 
to been got up, but we hope that 
the example here set, will induce 
many of our best architects to exhibit 
their works in the elegant yet cheap and 
economic form adopted in the present 
publication,—which, although it does 
not possess all the advantages attainable 
on a larger scale, has, nevertheless, 
much to recommend it, especially the 
facility with which it enables a numer- 
ous class of students and artists to col- 
lect examples of our most interesting 
structures, a circumstance that cannot 
fail ultimately to introduce a better taste 
into our national architecture. 
<-> > @m— — — 
THE DIORAMA. 
We have again visited the Diorama, 
and have again felt, that— 
‘The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat,’ 
so far at least as scenic illusion is cone 
cerned. ‘The two views appear to us 
rather to improve than» otherwise, as 
they are more mellowed in their tints. 
The monastic solemnity of the Cathe- 
dral is finely contrasted with the lux- 
uriant scenery of Sarnen, and we pass 
from a noble monument of art, to one 
of nature’s choicest scenes. ‘We are 
glad to find that this exhibition meets 
with a patronage worthy of its excel- 
lence, and we trust that we shall soon 
have new views exhibited. 


Che Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE THEATRE.—The pre- 
sent week has been a royal one for the 
drama, for his Majesty has visited both 
the winter theatres. Such events have 
of late years been ‘ like angels’ visits, 
few, and far between,’ a circumstance 
we regret, because the patrunage of roy- 
alty not only fills the house, but is cal- 
culated to render play-going fashion- 











able, since it is in the nature of man to 
mimic his superior. 

The play selected by his Majesty on 
his visit to this theatre on Monday, 





Love, Law, and Physic. 


satire on methodism and a rebuke to the 
mischievous interference of the ‘ saints,’ 
as a party in parliament are designated 
in our West idian Colonies; but there 
is, perhaps, no play to which these sa- 
gacious observers might not, with. equal 
facility, have made asimilar objection. 
Had the King ordered Pizarro, it would 
have been deemed in allusion to the patri- 
otism and independence of South Ame- 
rica, while a call for the Cortez, at the 
other house, would have been considered 
as having a reference to the re-conquest 
of Mexico, by the degenerate Spamiards 
of the nineteenth century. There 1s 
something excessively ridiculous, as well 
as unjust, in thus criticizing the royal 
choice, and seeking to discover mo- 
tives which we are convinced never 
existed. That in an age of cant, as 
Byron callsthe present, the King should, 
like many of his liege subjects, wish to 
see that admirable satire on all canting, 
the Hypocrite, is certainly nothing very 
extraordinary, particularly as there ts 
no comedy on the stage better acted 
than it is by the present Drury Lane 
company. ‘The Hypocrite is certainly a 
severe satire on fanaticism, hypocrisy, 
and outrageous pretensions to sanctity, 
but it carefully distinguishes between 
these and real piety, and the author, 





was the Hypocrite, with the farce of 
Some quid- 
nuncs, who for every why have a where- 
tecture has had a considerable share, } fore, discovered in the royal choice a 


Joniors. sige the whole of this excellent 
‘comedy, seems to say ‘ let the galled 
jade wince,’ for it is such only that can 
object to the Hypocrite. 

As Mr. Elliston, on oceasion of the 
royal visit, suspended all the admissions 
for the hebdomadal press, an act very 
inconsistent with his usual liberality, 
we confess that our account of it 1s 
derived from those veritable oracles, the 
morning papers, the reporters for which 
were the privileged few that were ad- 
mitted. From these we learn, that all 
the entrances to the theatre were regu- 
larly besieged by four o'clock, and some 
persons, whose ultra-loyalty made them 
restless at home, were actually at the 
door an hour earlier than that time. His 
Majesty, for here again we rely on the 
diurnals, was received by Mr. Elliston, 
Mr. Winston, and Mr. Bunn, ‘in full 
court dresses, with wax candies.” We 
shall not stop to describe the drapery, 
&c. of the box ; suffice it to say it was 
decorated with good taste, and that his 
Majesty, who is very punctual in his 
appointments, took his seat as the clock 
struck seven. We need not inform our 
readers that his Majesty was received 
with immense acclamations—it is the 
homage Englishmen always pay to 
their sovereign. ‘God save the King’ 








|was sung by the vocal corps, includ- 
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ing Braham (who got a respite from 
a fit of the gout on this occasion) 
and Miss Stephens. Our national 
air was encored, and then the cur- 
tain drew up for the Hypocrite. We 
need not say that his Majesty admired 
Dowton’s Cantwell, and laughed at Lis- 
ton’s Mawworm, (though we confess 
we think him inferior to Oxberry in this 
character.) The play was admirably per- 
formed, and his Majesty was not nig- 
gardly in the expression of his ¢ratifica- 
tion. When concluded, the audience, 
from loyalty and love of song, called 
again for ‘ God save the King,’ and for 
‘ Rule Birtannia,’ with both of which 
they were accommodated. The farce fol- 
lowed, and Liston’s Lubin Log elicited 
more than one genuine English laugh 
from his Majesty. * God save the King,’ 
closed and commenced the evening’s 
performance, and his Majesty retired 
with a new proof of his people's aflec- 
tion. The receipts on this evening were 
8900, 

CovenT GARDEN THEATRE.—AIl- 
though ‘ we owe no favours to the present 
management (that’s the phrase) of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, and think it suit- 
ably calculated to ruin or at least dete- 
riorate the interests of the theatre,’ yet 
it is due to them to state that, on the 
King’s visit to this theatre, on Wednes- 
day, the free admissions were not sus- 
pended, as at the other house: indeed, 
on this point, the utmost respect and at- 
tention was paid to the free list, and 
every care taken that those who had 
taken places should be accommodated, 

His Majesty, who seems as well ac- 
quainted with the peculiar strength of 
each house as the most regular critic, 
knew the comic strength of Drury Lane, 
and therefore selected a comedy and a 
farce; he knew, also, that Covent Gar- 
den had made, or wished to make, 
a hit by its vocal talent and by its 
spectacle, and therefore he ordered 
the opera of The Cabinet and Timour 
the Tartar. His Majesty’s reception 
was as enthusiastic as at the other house, 
and *God save the King’ was as often, 
though not so well sung. His Majesty 
appeared pleased with Sinclair’s singing 
and Miss Paton’s acting, and remained 
until the melodrama was concludcd, 
when he retired, and no doubt felt him- 
self— 





‘ Guarded 


With such a general loyalty in subjects, 

That if he slept among the multitude, 

Even when some rage possess’d them, unde- 
fended 

With any arms; but that th’ imperfect slumber 

Need not be broken with a fear.’ 


Miss Macavtey.—This lady has 


| resumed her readings, though ata dif- 
ferent place: and her friends, and we 
trust they are many. will be giad to 
hear that she has resumed her historical 
delineation of the character of Mary 
Stuart, which aiforded so much gratifi- 
cation a year ago. 


— TT TT 





ihiterature any Science. 
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zeal of our distinguis:ed countryman, Capt. 
Parry, who, we learn, 1s in frequent com- 
munication with government, on the sab- 
ject of a new expedition in search of the 
much-wished-for passaye to the Pole, which 
has been determined upon. It is said that 
Capt. Parry will be provided with every 
thing requisite to enable him to extend his 
voyage to a period of three years, should he 
deem it necessary,—the route to be taken 
has not, we believe, yet been decided upon, 
though it is thought that Lancaster Sound 
atfords the best prospect of success, and that 
Capt. Parry will proceed there in the first 
instance, and endeavour to pass through an 
inlet which he discovered in his former voy- 
ave, and named in honour of the Prince 
Regent. This inlet does not open in a di- 
rection towards the Pole, but is thought to 
communicate with the sea which Hearne 
discovered. If so, Capt. Parry may be en- 
abled to reach the point which he failed in 
doing through Hudson’s Bay, in his last 
voyage, and, without approaching too near 
the American coast, proceed at no great dis- 
tance from it.—‘Ve are induced to believe 
that such is part of the plan of the new ex- 
pedition, from the circumstance that Capt. 
Franklin is again to be sent out, on an over- 
land expedition, to Mackenzie and the Cop- 
per Mine Rivers; and from the union of 
the North-West and I{udson’s Bay Compa- 
nies, every facility for so arduous an under- 
taking may be expected. Could guides and 
attendants be procured possessing the same 
moral energies 2s our enterprising country- 
men, we should entertain no doubts of Capt. 
Franklin making the most important disco- 


that natives, with— 

‘ Constitutions fitted for the spot, 

Where Providence divine has cast their lot,’ 
bear with less resolution the rigours of cli- 
mate, the pains of hunger, and the numerous 


and teed on iripe de roche without a mur- 
mur.—The period is not fixed when the two 


to start early in the spring. 
The public will be gratified in learning 


has been appointed hydrographer to the 
Admiralty.—S/ar. 
An authentic account of the trial of Ge- 
neral Riego, will be published in a few days. 
A volume, entitled ‘The Reveries of a 





iiecluse,’ will shortly be published. 
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New Expeditions towards the North Pole. | 
—Three arctic winters have not cooled the } carrying on in the interior of that beautiful 


| Structure, 





verics ; but we have almivst invariably scen, | 
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‘Two fine monuments, executed by Chan- 
trey, have recently been put up in Bristol 
Cathedral, one to the memory of Dr. Craw. 
ford, the other tothat of Mrs. Elwyn. Both 
these works will add to the artist’s reputa- 
tion; for in simplicity of design, in affecting 
expression, purity of taste, and beauty of 


| execution, they are worthy of the best pe- 
_riods of Grecian sculpture. 
'a monument to Alderman Bengough, in the 
| Mayor’s Chapel, is somewhat retarded by 


The erection of 
the repairs and reuovations which are now 


In the course of the present month will 
appear, the ‘ Narrative of a Tour through 
parts of the Netherlands, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Savoy, and France,’ in 
1891-2, by C. Tennant. Esq. 

The Publishers of the ‘ New Edinburgh 
Review’ announce their intention to dis- 
continue that work, after the number (just 
published) which concludes the fifth volume, 
and to stait a new journal, under the utle 
of the £ London General Review, or Chro- 
nicle of European Literature,’ in which itis 
intended to notice every work that appears, 
either in Great Britain or on the Continent. 


It is to be printed every two months, and 


the first number will be published on the 
Ist of next February. 

A new romance, from the pen of Miss 
Jane Porter, entitled, ‘ Duke Christian of 
Luneburg, or Traditions from the Horz,’ 
will appear in the course of the present 
month, 

Singular Cavern.—Lately, as some men 
were sinking an air-hole to the bottom level 
of the Consolidated Mines, when, at the 
depth of 160 fathoms from the surface, 
they struck into a cavern, the rush of foul 
air from which compelled them to call out 
to their companion, stationed above, to 
raise them by a tackle kept in readiness for 
that purpose. This vast subterranean vault 
is situated in one of the principal lodes of 
the mine; itis about nine feet high, and 
six feet wide; the western end from the 
place of entry, has been explored, and 1s 
found to be about 40 fathoms in length; 
the foul air in the eastern end has hitherto 
prevented the miners from fully exploring 
It: the appearance of the sides and roof 1s 


i 





privations to which such an expedition is ex- | 
posed,than our brave sailors, whoclinb moun- , 
tains, ford rivers, sleep on beds of snow, | 


expeditions shall set out, but it is expected | 
that that of Captain Franklin will be ready | 


that our gallant countryman, Capt. Parry, | 


very crazzy, and shows that the cavity has 
been occasioned by a convulsion of nature. 
| Mr. M‘Pheim of Glasgow, we bserve, 
) has announced, that he is printing an Italian 
translation of ‘ Dodsley’s Economy otf He- 
tian Life,’ rendered into that language by 
Sicnor Aloiri. Also that he is about to pub- 
lish a volume entitled ¢ Recollections of an 
eventful Life, chiefly passed in the Arumy, 
by a Soldier. 
; Very considerable improvements are now 
_ making at Cambridge, in the buildings of se 
veral of the colleges at the university: VIZ. 
at Bennet’s, King’s, Trinity, and Adding- 
broke Hall; and it is expected that the new 
courts at St. John’s College will be began 
in the course of the ensuing year. The ad- 
_ ditions to Sydney College are just come 
pleted. Jeffery Wyatt, Esq. was the archi- 
tect. 
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Perpetual Motion.—Daniel Uawley, who 
has been a schooi teacher in Carmel, New 
York, and its vicinity, for about sixteen 
years past, has lately invented a new con- 
struction of materials, which, with the load- 
stone, will attract and dean steel, which 
will net continue, but is immediately re- 
pelled the contrary way and passes the 
Joadstone. Such an eperation by the mag- 
net has always. by the great, been consider- 
ed to be impossible, which now may be 
thought to be no more of a miracle than fic- 
tion, as the eperation has the appearance of 
areal perpetual moving wheel, which, when 
finished, itis thought can be ‘applied efiec- 
tually on beats on canals, and for raising 

water, and to many other advantageous ma- 
chineries. Having seen the operation on 
water, and not knowing why it has not here- 
tufore been carried into execution, we are 
led to suspect that necessary means have, 
in a great degree, prevented the inventor 
from accomplishing lis design in this great 
philosophical and important discovery; and, 
were this to be the case, we think that im- 
mediate assistance should be rendered him, 
as we understand that his earnings for many 
years past have defrayed the expenses up to 
the present time. It may be here observed, 
that he has invented something that will stop 
the force of attraction, which surpasses the 
knowledge of all philosophical discoveries. 
—New York Spectator. 

Inthe press, ‘Cockney Critics,’ an ori- 
ginal satire, with a dedication to William 
Jerdan, Esq. By Charles Westmacott. 

Mr. W ight (aud a humourous wight he is) 
has, in the press, ‘Mornings at Bow Street, 
being a collection of upwards of one hun- 
dred uf the most remarkable police cases 
which have been reported in the ‘ Morning 
Herald,’ a journal which has obtained much 
celebrity for the spirit and humour of its po- 
lice intelligence. 
illustrated. with engravings. 

A species of iron ore is dug in the island 
of Ceylon, of which an account has been 
given by Mr. Ktussell to the Literary and 
Acricultural Society of that island, and of the 
processes hy which this ore is melted and at 
once converted into malleable iron, Imme- 
diately from the furnace, instead of the te- 
dious and expensive process attendant on 
the inaking of bar-iron 10 other situations. 

A poem, in twelve books, entitled ‘ De 
Clifford,’ a romance of the red rose, is in 
the press. 

Burometric Measurements of Heights.— 
The Rev. B. Powell, of Oxford, bas applied 
himself with success to the explaining and 
improving, in point of accura¢y, the instruc- 
tions of M. Raymond for the application 
of the barometer to the measurement of 
heights ; and has, in late numbers of the 

‘ Annals of Philosophy,’ communicated the 
results of his labours. His practical rules, 
‘nd examples of calculation, found at page 
journ: al quoted, we would 
gladly have transterred to our pages, but for 
their ‘dependance on several auxiliary ti ables, 
Which there follow. Mr. B. Bevan, a cor’ 


Tespondent to the ¢ Philosophical Magazine,’ 


etween Sept. 1820 and Jan, 1822, commu- 


Mr. Wight’s work will be | 


| 





| 


| be 





nicated a great many sets of barometic ob- 


servations, simult: aneously made with great 
care, monthly, at different and distant 
places: but from which observations no 
ceneral deductions of the heights have yet 
been given. Perhaps the present hiuts 
may not be lost on some of our ingenious 
readers. , 

The following works are in the press— 

‘Sayings and Doings’ and * Salvator losa,’ 
by Lady Morgan. 

Distillation of Sea Water.—M. Clement, 
a French chemist, has lately invented an 
apparatus for the distillation of sea-water, 
which produces six pounds of good fresh 
water by the burning of one pound of com- 
mon coal, A single still will supply five 
hundred pints of water daily, and the distil- 
latiun may be performed during the roughest 
weather; hence it results, that, in the load- 
ing of vessels, six tons of water may be ob- 
tained by one ton of coal, and tiv e-sixths of 
the space usually occupied by water-casks 
may be saved, by the substitution of a sub- 
stance which does not spoil like w water, and 
‘which is not liable to be lost by leaking. 
Persons who have tasted this water affirm, 
that, though it retains somewhat of au em- 
pyreumatic flavour, which is always con- 
tracted by the purest river-water in the 
still, yet they had never drank better, after 
having been a fortnight at sea. 

Thermometers. —The necessity is now e€s- 
tablished, 
thermometers which have been long made, 
and even those of recent construction w hich 


have since been subjected to extremes of 


temperature ; Ow ing to the permanent alte- 
ration of bulk w hich the bulb suffers, by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, or the expan- 
sive force of the fluid within them, when 
suddenly or considerably heated or cooled, 
The freezing points of thermometers ought 
to be actually tried, before and after any 
nice experiments, in which they may be 
used ; otherwise, considerable errors may 
occasioned: and thus, doubtless, the 
anomalies, | in many courses of delicate ther- 
mometric experiments on record, may, in 
part at least, have been occasioned. 
Remarkable degree of Cold.—: A register 
of weather kept at Donare, in Inverness- 
shire, Scotland, showed that at eleven 
o’clock at night, of the 5th of February last, 
Fabrenheit’s thermometer stood at 10°, and 
in the space of the following two hours and 
ahalf, fell to 15°; which is one degree 
lower than ever before recorded in Scot- 
land: on the 14th of January, 1780, 14° 
was observed at Glasgow, by Dr. W ilson. 
American Tea.a—We have already stated 
that the vine was successfully cultivated in 
the United States; and it appears from a 
recent American paper that the tea shrub 
also thrives in that country, A letter from 
W. Y. Lewis, of New Orleans, states, that 
Mr. Mallet, of Louisiana, had succeeded in 
raising green tea from the seed. His plan- 
tation is near the river Amiié. 
shrubs is of considerable extent. The cli- 
mate appears to favour itsgrowth. Mr. M. 
thinks the shrub might be cultivated with 





perfect success if proper attention was paid 


of mistrusting the accuracy of! 


The bed of 





to it. A specimen of the hyson tea, thus 
raised in the south, accompanied Mr. Lew- 
is’s letter, and,on repeated trial, has been 
found to be palatable and refreshing. The 
rolling and twisting operation upon the 
leaves, aud the scenting and flavoring by 
other sweet scented substances, seem to be 
all that was wanting to render it equal to 
the article we import from Canton. ‘ In 
short,’ says the ‘ Philadelphia Paper,’ ‘there 
is every reason to believe that the United 
States is as fi sro as China for the cul- 
tivation of thet lant.’ 

Speedily will nh published, im an octavo 
volume, * Memorials of Coluinbus,’ trans- 
lated from the Spanish and Italian. 

Improved Lamps.—M. Fresnal has lately 
constructed, im France, lamps on the princi- 
ple of M. Argand; buat having, instead of 
one circular wick, two or three of such, con- 
centrically placed, and admitting up a free 
current of air between each wick. The 
perfect combustion produced bythe great 
heat end free access of air, to the oil thus 
volatilized at top of the wicks, is said to be 
productive of very great advantages, as to 
perfection and economy of light. Flat 

wicks have for a long time in this country 
been placed side by side, and near to each 
other, with similar advantages, by Major 
Cochrane and others. 

A geological phenomenon of some interest 
has lately been noticed by Mr. Granger, and 
described in Silliman’s journal, occurring 
near the town of Sandusky, in a bay of the 
same name, on the Ohio river, in North 
America. <A gritty limestone rock, abound- 
ing in shells, has its upper surface, under 
the slluviue. fluted and scratched by nu- 
merous straight and parrallel lines, accom- 
panied by other marks of wear and polish 
on the general surface of the stone. Mr. G. 
seems to believe, that similar appearances 
have been observed only on one spot in 
Europe, the locality ot which he does not 
mention: this however is a mistake; the 
phenomenon in question is of frequent oc- 
currence, and will often be noticed by those 
who attend to the removal of clayey alluvia 
from off the surface of compact quarry 
rocks: in a few instances, the marks of 
wear and polish, accompanied by parrellel 
deep scratches, remain visible on durable 
rocks, which have been long exposed to the 
action of the elements, A naked white 
gritstone rock, situate on Hare-hill, south 
of the church of Clyne, in Sutherland, Scot- 
land, may be quoted as an instance of this 
kind; and the recently uncovered slate- 
rock, on the south of the famous Penryha 
Quarry, south-east of Bangor, in Carnarvon- 
shire, North Wales, presents exactly similar 
inarks of wear and scratching upon a rock, 
which is of too perishable a nature to retain, 
through many ages of open exposure, the 
marks, which evidently, as the writer thinks, 
have been occasioned by the corners of 
masses of rock, dragged over these rocky 
surfaces by an enormous 0% er-riding tide, or 
current of water, occurring before the lodg- 
ment of the last alluvia, “and prior to the 
creation of the living beings contemporary 
with man: the animals, whose shells are 
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imbedded in the rocks, having all of them 
perished, and left none of their species re- 
maining, betore the period when these sur- 
faces were scratched. 
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EPIGRAM. 
‘You ride,’ said Spunge to Paunch in spite, 
* To get for dinner an appetite.’ 
‘True: and you walk,’ said Paunch, ‘ poor 
grinner, 
To seek for appetite a dinner..—MENIPPUS. 





A learned schoolmaster being lately in- 
terrogated by one of his scholars with re- 
spect to the etymology of the word syntax, 
replied, after some sage cons'deration, that 
it received its meaning from the circum- 
stance of the ancients having laid a tar on 
sin, 

A countryman passing over the Pont 
Neuf, at Paris, and seeing, among a heap of | 
shops, full of merchandize, that of a banker 
in which there was nothing but a man sit- 
ting ata table witha pen and ink, had the 
curiosity to go in and inquire what it was he 
sold: * Asses’ heads,’ replied the banker. 
‘They must be in great request,’ said the 
countryinan, § since you have ouly your own 


left.’ 


When Lord Townsend was secretary of 
state to George I. some city dames came 
to visit his lady, with whem she was little 
acquainted, Meaning to be mighty civil, 
and return their visits, she asked one of 
them where she lived? The other replied 
near Aldermanbury. ‘Oh,’ cried Lady 
Townsend, ‘I hope the Alderman is well.’ 





ce 


S.allowing a Sword.—It is not generally 
known, says a correspondent, that the jug- 
gling part of swallowing a sword, which has 
just: produced so fatal a result to an awk- 
ward practitioner, and which Ramo Samee 
previously exhibited with so much ec/at, is 
a very ancient conjuring trick, as appears 
from the following curious passage in Plu- 
tarch; ¢ From hence resulted the pithiness 
of the Laconian speech, an instance of 
which we have in King Avis, who, when a 
pert Athenian laughed at their short swords, 
and said that the jugglers and mountebanks 
swallowed such uvon the stage, answered 
him, “Short as they are, we can give our 
enemies a home thrast with them.”’— 
—Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. 





Works published since our last notice.—Conversa- 
tious on the Bible, by a Lady, Svo. 3s.6¢. Memoires 
du Comte Hulin, at de M. Dupp sur la Catastrophe 
du Duc d’ Eughien, 8vo. 3s. 6d. Burchell’s Travels in 
the Interior of South Africa, vol. Il. dto. 4/2 14s. Gd. 
The Siege of Jerusalem, by Charles Peers, Esq Svo 
Relationdu Voyage de Louis XVI. et sa Famille a Va- 
renues, 8vo. 33. 6d. Lavington'’s Sermons, vol. 3. 8vo 
10s. 6d Millot's Elements of Ancient aud Modern 
History, 6 vols. 8vo. 34 3s. Dr. Shearman’s Treatise ov 
Debility, Svo 7s Count Arvezzi, a Tragedy, Svo. 6s 
Howett's British Reseive, 36 plates of Animals, 4to. 
24 10s, Mitford's (H ) Observations on Christianity, 
12mo. Ss A Week's Amusement by Barnes, lJmo. 5s 
Monitoy for Families, by Rev. H. Belfiage, l2mo. 7s. bd. 
William Tell, or the Patriarch of Switzerland, 12mo. 
piates, 5s. Belsham’s Memoirs of Geo. 3rd. from iso to 
1820, being vols. 13 and 14 of the History of Great Bii- 
tain, 2 vols. Svo. 1d. Is. 





ET 


TO READERS 
ecccecee 
THe continuation of our review of © Neale’s 
Westminster Abbey’ in our next. 
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‘Tue Tribute of Affection’ in an early num- 
ber. 

The favours of H. H R, E, J. J.P., and 
[mlah, are received and intended for insertion. 

*,* As the year is fist approaching to its 
close, we beg to remind our readers of com- 
pleting their sets. 

The Literary Chronicle for 1823 will be 
ready for delivery on the Ist of January, 1824, 
price Il. 7s.in boards. A few complete sets of 
The Literary Chronicle, in tive volumes, may 
be then had of the publisher. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. price 18s. buards, MI 


CHARLTON, or SCENES of the_ 
NORTH of IRELAND 
By JOUN GAMBLE, 

Author of ‘ Irish Sketches,’ ‘Sarsfield,’ &c. 
London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 
By whom also are just published, 

ST. JOHNSTOUN, or John Earl of Gowrie; an His- 
torical Novel. In three volumes, price 2Is. 

MOUNTALYTH. By Jane Harvey, Author of ‘Sen- 
sibility.” &e. In three volumes, [2imo. price 16s. @d- 





FONTHILL ABBEY. 
C. KNIGHT and Co. respectfully an- 
nounce tothe Nobility and the Collectors of splendid 
works of Art, that they have on sale some Large Paper 
Copies, with early impressions, of Rutter’s Delinea- 
tions of Pouthill;’ a publication which, in the beauty of 
its embellishments, and the accuracy of its descriptions, 
presents a suitable record of the magnificenf character 
of this remarkable building, its curiosities, and its 
scenery —7, Pall Mall East. 

LAW OF LANDLORD AND TENANT. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 


THE LAW of LANDLORD and 


TENANT (wherein of Lodgings), with an introductor 
view ofthe origin and foundation of Property im spor | 
and of the differeut Estates into which itis now divided, | 
Also an Appendix: containing all the requisite forms | 
of notice to quit, to repair, and of distress, &e ; with 
practical directions respecting notices to quit, and also 
for making, conducting, and disposing of a distress for | 
rent. Intended for the use of the unprofessional reader. 


By R. TABRAM, 
Of Cambridge, Attorney at Law. 


Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London. 
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MR. BUCKINGHAM ASIATIC JOURNAL, 
The First Number of this New Monthly Publication will | 
appear on the Ist of January next, under the title of 


} 
THe ORLENTAL HERALD | 
AND COLONIAL ADVOCATE. 
To be conducted by James 8 Buckingham, late Editor 
of the ¢ ‘alcutia Journal, 


GENERAL OBJECTS OF THE WORK. 

To promote, by inquiry and discussion. the important 
interests of the British Empire m both the Indies ,—to 
assist in disseminating usefal mformation on ail sube | 
jects connected with the past and present state, or cal | 
‘culated to ameliorate the future condition, of the vast | 
continents of Asia and Africa, the aspiring nations of | 
Ceutral and Southern America, the newly-settled coun- 
tries of Australasia and Polyvesia, with the rmouumerabie 
Islands of the Southern Ocean and the Eastern and 
Western Seas;—to open a channel for Communications | 
ov all subjects of public sterest from the distant Depen- 
dencies and Colonial establishments of the British Em- 
pire in every quarter of the globe, and for appeals 
agaiust oppression and misgoverument wherever they 
exist;—to lay before the British Public the earliest and 
most authentic intelligence of events transpiring in 
their Eastern and Western dominions ;—and, at the 
same time, through the powertul agency of the press, 
to hasten the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
inillons of human beings subject to British rule in 
various quarters of the globe, but still degraded by igno~ 
rance, superstition, and slavery 

The Oriental Herald and Colonial Advocate will ap- 
pear Monthly, in Octavo, price 3s. Gd. per Number. 
Orders for this Publication may be given to any of | 
the Booksellers in Town or Country, through whem 
the Work may be regularly obtained. 
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‘APPre , wre it 
& CORRESPONDENTS, } by J. WALKER, 44, Paternoster Row; in Monthly 


Numbers, price 1s, 
THE FAMILY ORACLE of HEALTH 
ECONOMY, and GOOD LIVING. ° 

By Dr CRELL, &c. 


Designed to promote cheap comforts and good health: 
and to expose fraud, quackery, and humbug. Third 
Edition of Nos. f. and IV. just publisied. No. V. on 
the Ist December. The Fifth Number will coutain 
above 200 useful articles and receipts. 

‘This work has much smartness and talent ; weighty 
truths couched in pithy language ; and many good re- 
cejpts —Literary Gazette. 

‘Great interest has been excited by Dr. Crell’s, 
Work. Tits useful, scientific, witty, and sarcastic. Se- 
veral authors, we hear, of Known ability, are engaged in 
it, at very high terms. Tue circulation is said te be im. 


, mense.’—Chronicle. 





FORGET ME NOT. 


his day is published, by R. Ackermann, and to be had 
of all respectable Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 
price 12s. 
THE FORGET ME NOT: being 
a Present for Christmas and the New Year, 1824; sn. 
bellished with 12 highly finished Engravings, trom ori. 
ginal designs by eminent artists. The literary depart- 
ment contains, amidst a great variety of interesting 
and amusing matter, in prose and verse, numerous con- 
tributions from popular pens. 


Also, a Miniature Edition of the TOURS of Dr. 
SYNTAX, in 3 vols pr. 2ls.; containing, ov a reduced 
scale all the Plates which embellished the 8vo. edition 
of that work. 


TRIALS AT HERTFORD. 
THE OBSERVER OF SUNDAY, 


DEC. 7, will of necessity be Two Sheets No Adyer- 
tisementsin either. The price of the Tw&heets will 
be Fourteen Pence, They will coutain avery copious 
report of the Trials of Thurtell, Hunt, and Probert, 
ithustrated with Six Engraviugs; vize—1. The Repre- 
sentation of the Court House, at Hertford, drawn during 
the time of the trials —2 The Scene of the Murer, with 
the Gig in the Lane —3. The Pond in the Garven, into 
which Mr. Weare was first thrown —4. The Pond at 
Elstree, in which the body was found —5. The Stable 
with the Deceased placed across the Horse.—6. View 





| from! the Cottage-window, from which the Deceased is 


These 


seen being drawn along the path of the Garden. 


| Two sheets of ‘The Observer’ will be kept on sale unti” 


Christmas-day, at the Office, No. 169, Strand, London, 
where franks can be had to send them to any part of the 
Uaited Kingdom, free of charge. 


PRINTING OFFICE, 
Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
G. Davipson respectfully 1oforms his 


Friends and Gentlemen engaged in Literary Pursuits, 
that his Son, G. H DAVIDSON, will join him in busi- 








| nessatthe close of the present year; and, in announcing 


this change, he gladly avails himself of the opportunity 
to return his sincere thanks for the many favours he 
lis personally received, To those who have not already 
honoured him with their commands, he begs to state 
that the materials of the office are of the best descrip: 
tion, and as it is his intention, in conjunction with his 
Son, to carry on the business upon a liberal and more ex 


tended scale, new fouuts of type will be cast for any 


works of suitable magnitude. He begs also to recom- 
mend, to general attention, their superior large presses, 
which are adapted for the finest works in double fools 
cap, double crown, double demy, newspapers, Xc. and 
which will enable them to perform their engagements 
upon the most advantageous terms to their employers. 
Solicitors and Gentlemen connected with the Sole of 
Estates will find their large types well selected for dis- 
play ; and Bills in Parliament, Cases in Chancery, and 
similar works, will be printed with any despatch that 
may be required.—Dec. 4. 1823. 
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London :—Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor (post pat) are 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Suwith, 42, Duke Street, wt 
venor Square, and \92, Strand ; Booth, Duke ys 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Malt; by the Boo 
sellers at the Royal Erchange; Sutherland, Calton 
Strect. Edinburgh; Gitlin and Co., Glasgow 5 aM 
hu all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Prante 
by G Davidson,in Old Boswelt Court, Carey Street. 
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